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W/HEN the League of Nations was set up 

many people had confidence in it— 
chiefly, perhaps, because they so desperately 
wanted, after 1918, to outlaw war that they 
were ready to give the utmost support to any 
apparatus which seemed to have some chance 
of success in that direction. Fear of another 
war may even be more desperate to-day, yet 
almost no one has faith in U.N.O. This may 
in part reflect a general disillusionment, the 
unwillingness of people who have been so 
often hoaxed in the past to be disappointed 
once again in the future. But it also is duc 
to the shameless hypocrisy of contemporary 
political life, which makes confidence in the 
promises or declarations of politicians so 
grotesquely misplaced, that only interested 
parties claim to possess it. Hence it is with 
languid half-interest that people have watched 
the U.N.O. marionettes gyrating about the oil 
problems of Persia. Yet if one regards these 
events with eyes unblurred by wishful think- 
ing or party allegiance, without the patriotic 
fervour based on the geographical accident of 
one’s birthplace, or that curious vicarious pat- 
riotism for Russia which afflicts so many who 
have (partially) emancipated themselves from 
the former, certain conclusions emerge. 


Stalin’s Confidence In U.N.O. 


Under the recent treaty, all forcign 
troops were to be withdrawn from Persia by 
March 2nd. However, Russian troops were 
still there at the end of March, for the Russian 
Government issued a statement to the effect 


Naked Imperialist Struggle 


In the face of such thinly veiled jockeying 
for power round the tables of an organization 
allegedly intended to arrange peaceful settle. 
ments, it is not surprising that the subjects of 
these governments feel little else than dis. 
illusion. But it is necessary to face the fact 
that the U.N.O. imcidents over Persia are 
really symptoms of the process of cut-throat 
struggle between the victors which sooner ot 
later—and most likely sooner, at that—will 
come out into the open as World War III. 
While Russia secks to extend its power over 
ali Europe, the British are struggling to main- 
tain their position in India and the Middle 
East, and the United States casts its net over 
the whole of the American continent in an 
attempt to exclude all rivals. What we are 
witnessing is the desperate struggle to retain 
control of markets in an epoch in which ex- 
pansion is impossible. 


World Unrest 


Although the insurrections in Indonesia and 
Indo-China have been “brought under con- 
trol’, the difficulties of Imperialism are mani- 
festing themsclves in the situation in India, 
On a smaller seale, the same unrest is show« 
itself in Malaya, due to the hardships occa 
sioned by the non-recognition of the Japanese 
occupation currency, and by the acute short- 
age of food. The famine among the native 
races of South Africa is likely to cause serious 
consequences there also. 

In America, post-war unemployment soars, 
nenaad. abelian s“dlenew. @hat ‘caunanieleda 
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ommunist Coup 
in Franee ? 


(By our Paris Correspondent) 


THE participation of the Communists in 

power appeared to some observers as a 
tactical mistake. If the presence of Stalinist 
Ministers in the Government prevented the birth 
of a Western or of an Atlantic Bloc, this same 
presence could bring the Party into discredit in 
the eyes of the working masses. This forecast 
has been proved only partly right. Of course, 
the public easily include all the members of the 
Cabinet in their dissatisfaction and the voice of 
the man in the street reproaches the Communist 
leaders with endorsing the reactionary measures 
taken by the Gouin Government. But this dis- 
satisfaction remains diffuse and does not take 
any organised form. The Trade Unions find 
themselves paralysed by the discipline which 
binds them to their leaders and on the Three- 
Party Cabinet. Partial strikes are hushed up. 
No revolutionary formation is in a position to 
exploit the workers’ reactions. 


It must not be forgotten that the directing 
position of the Stalinists gives them repressive 
weapons and the control of opinion, at the same 
time as it forbids the Big Parties—S.F.I.O. and 
M.R.P.—to criticize the Communists’ double 
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citizens were placed, who refuses to return to 
U.S.S.R. The arrest was made by agents of the 
N.K.V.D. (the Russian secret police or GiP.Ue: 
A Police Director stated to the press, that he 
could do nothing about it, because of an agree- 
ment signed between France and the Soviet 
Union. The next day he recanted, and declared 
he knew nothing of the whole business. The 
practice of political abduction by the Russian 
police is therefore being connived at. 


Penetration of the Police apparatus by the 
Stalinists is not a unique case. In the army, 
in the provincial prefectures, in the principal 
industries, through the Ministries and the Sec- 
retariats of the Air, Production. and National 
Defence, the Stalinists are getting hold of a 
great number of directing posts, either by putting 
in Party members or by annexing the men in 
position. All means are methodically being used 
to obtain control over important functions : 
solidarity of the cells, trade union office activity, 
pressure from the Ministries, press campaigns. 
One of the Gaullist strongholds, the Information 
service, has been, if not conquered, at least 
neutralized. Colonel de Wavrin has been sus- 
gat ned he Sociale: denuty, Who 





were ready to give the utmost supporr to any 
apparatus which seemed to have some chance 
of success in that direction. Fear of another 
war may even be more desperate to-day, yet 
almost no one has faith in U.N.O. This may 
in part reflect a general disillusionment, the 
unwillingness of people who have been so 
often hoaxed in the past to be disappointed 
once again in the future. But it also is duc 
to the shameless hypocrisy of contemporary 
political life, which makes confidence in the 
promises or declarations of politicians so 
grotesquely misplaced, that only interested 
parties claim to possess it. Hence it is with 
languid half-interest that people have watched 
the U.N.O. marionettes gyrating about the oil 
problems of Persia. Yet if one-regards these 
events with eyes unblurred by wishful think- 
ing or party allegiance, without the patriotic 
fervour based on the geographical accident of 
one’s birthplace, or that curious vicarious pat- 
riotism for Russia which afflicts so many who 
have (partially) emancipated themselves from 
the former, certain conclusions emerge. 


Stalin’s Confidence In U.N.O. 


Under the recent treaty, all forcign 
troops were to be withdrawn from Persia by 
March 2nd. However, Russian troops were 
still there at the end of March, for the Russian 
Government issued a statement to the effect 
that all their troops were then being with- 
drawn, though it would take about five weeks 
to complete the withdrawal “provided things 
went according to plan”. Obviously the con- 
tinuation of these troops in Persia would re- 
quire explanation to the other great powers 
who were party to the treaty. Perhaps this 
is why Stalin declared his confidence in 
U.N.O. on 22nd March last. No doubt this 
declaration, coupled with the much advertised 
withdrawal of troops, were intended to delay 
discussions on Persia at the Security Council’s 
meeting. It was because U.N.O. refused to 
grant a 10 days delay, and proceeded to listen 
to the complaints of the Persian delegate, that 
Gromyko, the Russian delegate walked out in 
the middle. 


It seems clear therefore that the Russian 
Government, under cover of “‘withdrawal of 
troops” and declarations of confidence, hoped 
to delay the discussions by England and 
America until such time as they could face the 
United Nations with a fait accompli. It is 
equally clear that the governments of Great 
Britain and America saw through this manceu- 
vre and had no great difficulty in frustrating 
it. The incident illustrates furthermore that 
Russia by no means wears the trousers at 
these discussions, as so many socialists seem 
to imagine. When it comes to Imperialist 
rivalry and intrigue the British ruling class has 
got a tremendous start and centuries of ex- 
perience behind it! 


If its O.K. for 








ments, it is not surprising that the subjects of 
these fovernments feel little clse than div 
illusion. But it is necessary to face the fact 
that the U.N.O. incidents over Persia are 
really symptoms of the process of cut-throat 
struggle between the victors which sooner ot 
later—and most likely sooner, at that—will 
come out into the open as World War III, 
While Russia secks to extend its power over 
all Europe, the British are struggling to main: 
tain their position in India and the Middle 
East, and the United States casts its net over 
the whole of the American continent in an 
attempt to exclude all rivals. What we are 
witnessing is the desperate struggle to retain 
control of markets in an epoch in which e€x- 
pansion is impossible. 


World Unrest 


Although the insurrections in Indonesia and 
Indo-China have been ‘“‘brought under con- 
trol”, the difficultics of Imperialism are mani- 
festing themselves in the situation in India, 
On a smaller seale, the same unrest is show- 
itself in Malaya, due to the hardships ocea- 
sioned by the non-recognition of the Japanese 
occupation currency, and by the acute short- 
age of food. The famine among the native 
races of South Africa is likely to cause serious 
consequences there also. 

In America, post-war unemployment soars, 
and widespread strikes show that working 
class conditions are worsening. Colonel! 
Peron’s re-election in the Argentine can hardly 
five cause for expectations of a peaceful 
period there. 

The government of Russia is in the midst of 
a struggle for power between the army 
leaders and the Communist Party, with an 
agricultural crisis (according to the Econo- 
mist) in the background. At the same time 
Russian annexations in Manchuria and Persin 
are the cause of much friction with the other 
great powers. 
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Simply means on 


To those of us, who have followed the reac 
tionary role of the Labour Government since 
it came into office, viewing each successive action 
of theirs to consolidate the Slave State and the 
subordination of the workers to the interests of 
State Capitalism with grave apprehension, it 
came as no great surprise to learn that the 
National Coal Board, appointed by Mr. Shin» 
well, is largely made up of capitalist representa» 
tives. With the vice-chairman still to be ap 
pointed at the time of writing,~the majority oO! 
the members of the board are found to be 
directors’ of the large coal combines and/or 
having interests in coal marketing. It is ne 
accident that the choice of chairman of the boar¢ 
has fallen upon a principal director of thi 
second biggest coal combine in the country, tht 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries; the gen 
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leaders with endorsing the reactionary measures 
taken by the Gouin Government. But this dis- 
satisfaction remains diffuse and does not take 
any organised form. The Trade Unions find 
themselves paralysed by the discipline which 
binds them to their leaders and on the Three-. 
Party Cabinet. Partial strikes are hushed up. 
No revolutionary formation is in a position to 
exploit the workers’ reactions. 


It must not be forgotten that the directing 
position of the Stalinists gives them repressive 
weapons and the control of opinion, at the same 
time as it forbids the Big Parties—S.F.1.0. and 
M.R.P.—to criticize the Communists’ double 
game. Following methods which have been suc~ 
cessfully put to the proof in Eastern Europe and 
in Italy, the Stalinist machine gets the maximum 
out of the prerogatives it owes to being in power. 
Thus the hymn to production sung by Thorez 
in all his speeches cannot be interrupted by the 
Socialists or the Christians, who stand for social 
peace. If there are stirrings in the rank-and-file 
of these parties, they do not succeed in breaking 
the silence maintained by official propaganda 
and the controlled press. In the mines of the 
North, propaganda labels are stuck by Socialist 
workers clearly expressing their feelings— 
“Miners, bring your bed to your place of work, 
that you may fulfil the promises made by 
Thorez.” But in Parliament, in the Workers’ 
Congresses, in the papers, these manifestations 
are not taken into account. The worker no 
longer has any opportunity for expressing and 
exchanging opinions. The thousands of Trade 
Unionists, Socialists and Communists, who are 
opposed to the Government’s policy are isolated, 
without any contact between themselves, crushed 
by the administrative machinery of their head- 
quarters, both of .the parties and of the State. 

The Press is entirely in the hands of the 
three Big Parties, owing to pre-liberation agree- 
ments, which shared out the printing-houses, the 
permits and the paper allocations. Some groups 
of the right, benefiting by important financial 
support, have been able to publish a few dailies 
and weeklies, acting like set-offs to the propa- 
ganda of the left. On the side of independent 
workers, there exists only a semi-underground 
press, over which hovers perpetually the threat 
of repression. 


The degree to which the agents of the Soviets 
have insinuated themselves in the Paris police 
services can be gauged precisely from the biassed 
methods used by the Prefecture against the 
Libertaire, organ of the Anarchist Federation, 
and against Verité, voicing the opinions of the 
members of the IVth International. Without 
any decision being taken by the Secretary of the 
Interior or of Information, the Communist 
Civil Servants of the police took it upon them- 
selves to have all the street sellers of these two 
papers arrested, and copies of the papers seized, 
Although illegal, these measures have been carried 
out without any protest. Another example of 
Communist influences was supplied recently by 
the arrest in Paris of a young Russian escaped 
from the concentration camp where Russian 
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Stalinists is not a unique case. In the army, 
in the provincial prefectures, in the principal 
industries, through the Ministries and the Sec- 
retariats of the Air, Production and National 
Defence, the Stalinists are getting hold of a 
great number of directing posts, either by putting 
in Party members or by annexing the men in 
position. All means are methodically being used 
to obtain control over important functions: 
solidarity of the cells, trade union office activity, 
pressure from the Ministries, press campaigns. 
One of the Gaullist strongholds, the Information 
service, has been, if not conquered, at least 
neutralized. Colonel de Wavrin has been sus- 
pended and replaced by a Socialist deputy, who 
in exchange for the post cannot do less than 
accept a few Communist assistants. 


In another form, but with the same aim of 
“softening” their opponents positions, there is a 
vast manceuvring towards the capturing of intel- 
lectual circles, whose influence on opinion is 
very great. The Soviet propagandists have 
adopted a new phraseology, which has nothing 
in common with the old propaganda vocabulary. 
No more references to Marx, Engels, Lenin or 
Stalin, but on the contrary quotations from 
Peguy, Sorel, Valéry and Nietzsche. The con- 
clusions remain the same, but the reasoning has 
become “national”. According to the public to 
which it is directed, the propaganda aims at 
seeking new Cadres for the Communist Party, 
at re-admitting former members who had been 
excluded or had resigned,at making the intellec- 
tuals politically conscious, at neutralising hostile 
circles. On the whole, the formula “everything 
anti-Soviet is pro-Hitler” has succeeded per- 
fectly. Even in such organs as Combat, or 
Terre des Hommes, considered as free from 
Stalinist influences, there are numerous articles 
and news-items favourable to the Russian 
theories. In any case, Soviet society is never 
seriously studied and, at the level of foreign 
politics the terrible fear of being suspected as 
war-monger, prevents the editors from objectively 
analysing current events. 


This tenacious work of surrounding, infiltra- 
tion, irritation and repression, is threatening to 
lead within a short time to a complete coloniza- 
tion of French social life and administration. 
Against the incoherent British and American 
policies in Europe, in the absence of any current 
at home strong enough to denounce loudly the 
Russian work, because of the lack of sufficient 
means at the disposal of the revolutionary 
minorities to canalize and utilize the local or 
corporative reaction, the Communist organiza- 
tions appear as being the only one with a will 
and with an aim. 


If a savage move on the part of the working 
classes does not come to trouble the Stalinisation 
of the workers’ movement, or if the political 
parties do not find it in them to emerge from 
their silence and complicity, with the help of 
a stiffening in the American attitude, one can 
consider France as ripe for a coup de force of 
the Russian agents of the Communist Party. 
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Russia by no means wears the trousers at 
these discussions, as so many socialists seem 
to imagine. When it comes to Imperialist 
rivalry and intrigue the British ruling class has 
got a tremendous start and centuries of ex- 
perience behind it! 


If its O.K. for 
Mr. Churchill. . 


It is an old saying that there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. A comrade 
sends us two cuttings which illustrate its truth 
in a striking way. The Scottish Daily Express 
for 30/1/46, announces that “Four women, two 
of them with sons in the Forces overseas, were 
fined yesterday for giving cake, chocolate, beer, 
coffee, bread and apples to German prisoners.” 
One of these women appeared at Doncaster, 
where Mr. T. Billington, prosecuting, said, 
“There has been so much said about fraterniza- 
tion by British troops over on the other side that 
it is hardly encouraging for those men to know 
that some women in this country are letting their 
men down by this kind of behaviour.” ‘The 
woman was fined £10. 


At Bootle, Lancs, three women were fined £1 
each on a similar charge. 


It is disgraceful enough that it should be a 
punishable offence to seek to make the life of 
a prisoner easier. Do you not remember the 
indignation of the newspapers when they re- 
ported that German people were severely pun- 
ished by the Nazis for similar acts of kindness 
towards Poles or other displaced persons? 


But there is the other side—the “other law 
for the rich”—as well. 


The German P.o.W’s paper Aufbau relates 
how German P.o.W’s working on Mr. Chur- 
chill’s estate at Chartwell were brought before 
the great man on 22nd December, 1945. “He 
received us in his simple suit and rubber boots, 
thanked us for the work done on his estate, and 
asked us in detail about our life in the P.0.W. 
camp... With the remark that he had a little 
Christmas surprise for us, he handed each of us 
with a few friendly words some cigars from a 
cigar box which he caused a servant to fetch.” 

The story reflects well on Mr. Churchill, but 
it seems odd that kindnesses from a national 
figure should be all right, while kindness from 
working class women should be punishable. Of 
course, the report in Aufbau was in German, 
and was doubtless intended for German P.0.W’s 
consumption, and was not likely to reach local 
women. 
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of theirs to consolidate the Slave State and the 
subordination of the workers to the interests ©: 
State Capitalism with grave apprehension, i 
came as no great surprise to learn that th 
National Coal Board, appointed by Mr. Shin 
well, is largely made up of capitalist representa 
tives. With the vice-chairman still to be ap 
pointed at the time of writing,~the majority 0 
the members of the board are found to b* 
directors’ of the large coal combines and/o 
having interests in coal marketing. It is m 
accident that the choice of chairman of the boar 
has fallen upon a principal director of th 
second biggest coal combine in the country, th 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries; the gen 
tleman in question being the Rt. Hon. Lor 
Hyndley. The miners of 65 pits in Sout 
Wales, not forgetting one in Kent, that are con 
trolled by the Powell Duffryn combine will, n 
doubt, feel quite at home under the control © 
their old boss. Apart from his directorship © 
the Powell Duffryn combine which controls th 
Taff Merthyr Steam Coal Co., Cory Bros 
Cilely Collieries and the Chislet Colliery, Lor 
Hyndley is also connected with the followin 
companies: Associated Coal & Wharf Co.; Cos 
Distributors (South Wales), Ltd.; Maris Expo 
& Trading Co.; Stephenson Clarke & Associate 
Co.; Securities Management Trust, and Gues 
Keen & Nettlefolds. 

This capitalist coal expert was associated wit 
coal control in the first World War of 1914-1! 
In the disastrous period between the wars 
held Government appointments under seve 
Prime Ministers receiving a knighthood fro 
Lloyd George in 1921; he was the Controll 
General in the Ministry of Fuel and Powe 
1942-43, and is at the moment the Chairman | 
the National Finance Committee. Lord Hyndk 
is indeed a man to inspire confidence . . . in U 
City, in the boardrooms of big finance, but n 
in the mining villages of this country. 

Another member of the board is Sir Char] 
C. Reid, who was, for many years connect 
with the Fife Coal Co., and the chairman 
the now well-known Reid Committee of 1944 § 
up to inquire into the condition of the ce 
industry. In a speech to a miners’ delega 
conference at Durham on March 9th, § 
Charles Reid speaks of his “life-long oppositi 
to the nationalisation of the industry” but n« 
he sees fit to alter his tune and says: “I ha 
pledged myself to the Minister, Mr. Shinwel 
Can a leopard change its spots? 

It smells more like a case of knowing 
which side one’s bread is buttered. Our fell 
miners in Scotland will be pleased to hear 
Sir Charles Reid’s appointment. 

Bolsover Coal Co. is not left out of the p 
ture, for their managing director, Mr. T. E. 
Young has been invited to serve on the Natio’ 
Coal Board. Next on the list of ex-capital; 
comes Mr. J. C. Gridley, a director of Gue' 
Llewellyn and Meret, and several other 
marketing and export firms, followed by ! 
L. M. Lowe, a chartered accountant, a part 
in the firm of Thompson, McLintock, who | 
Director of Finance at the Ministry of F 
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HEN the League of Nations was set up 
many people had confidence in it— 
chiefly, perhaps, because they so desperately 
wanted, after 1918, to outlaw war that they 
were ready to give the utmost support to any 
apparatus which seemed to have some chance 
of success in that direction. Fear of another 
war may even be more desperate to-day, yet 
almost no one has faith in U.N.O. This may 
in part reflect a general disillusionment, the 
unwillingness of people who have been so 
often hoaxed in the past to be disappointed 
once again in the future. But it also is duc 
to the shameless hypocrisy of contemporary 
political life, which makes confidence in the 
promises or declarations of politicians so 
grotesquely misplaced, that only interested 
parties claim to possess it. Hence it is with 
languid half-interest that people have watched 
the U.N.O. marionettes gyrating about the oil 
problems of Persia. Yet if one regards these 
events with eyes unblurred by wishful think- 
ing or party allegiance, without the patriotic 
fervour based on the geographical accident of 
one’s birthplace, or that curious vicarious pat- 
riotism for Russia which afflicts so many who 
have (partially) emancipated themselves from 
the former, certain conclusions emerge. 


Stalin’s Confidence In U.N.O. 


Under the recent treaty, all foreign 
troops were to be withdrawn from Persia by 
March 2nd. However, Russian troops were 
still there at the end of March, for the Russian 
Government issued a statement to the effect 
that all their troops were then being with- 


Naked Imperialist Struggle 


In the face of such thinly veiled jockeying 
for power round the tables of an organization 
allegedly intended to arrange peaccful settle- 
ments, it is not surprising that the subjects of 
these governments feel little else than dis- 
illusion. But it is necessary to face the fact 
that the U.N.O. incidents over Persia are 
really symptoms of the process of cut-throat 
struggle between the victors which sooner ot 
later—and most likely sooner, at that—will 
come out into the open as World War III. 
While Russia secks to extend its power over 
all Europe, the British are struggling to main- 
tain their position in India and the Middle 
East, and the United States casts its net over 
the whole of the American continent in an 
attempt to exclude all rivals. What we are 
witnessing is the desperate struggle to retain 
control of markets in an epoch in which ex- 
pansion is impossible. 


World Unrest 


Although the insurrections in Indonesia and 
Indo-China have been “brought under con- 
trol”, the difficulties of Imperialism are mani- 
festing themselves in the situation in India, 
On a smaller seale, the same unrest is show- 
itself in Malaya, due to the hardships occa- 
sioned by the non-recognition of the Japanese 
occupation currency, and by the acute short- 
age of food. The famine among the native 
races of South Africa is likely to cause serious 
consequences there also. 

In America, post-war unemployment soars, 


and widespread strikes show that working 
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Egypt and Palestine are voleanoes ready to 
erupt at any minute. And in Europe violence 
or the threat of violence is general. Com- 
munist controlled police are turning Yugo- 
Slavia, Poland, and Hungary into terror-States. 
The same tendency is well under way in 
France. The Greek Elections have already 
brought a number of armed clashes with 
several deaths, and the outcome of the elcc- 
tions will almost certainly be organized police 
terror on the part of the government. In 
Italy under the British and Amcricans, condi- 
tions have improved slightly in recent months, 
but economic conditions are still quite ghastly. 
From Spain come repeated accounts of clashes 
between guerrilla forces and the government 
of Franco, and Franco’s powcr is by no means 
assured, 


Germany 


In the middle of it all is Germany, another 
cockpit for power bargaining, made all the 
more appalling in that the bargains are driven 
by the Occupying powers without the slightest 
regard for the welfare of the tortured and 
starving people. When the food cuts were 
announced, the Cabinet stated its view that 
to cut rations would necessitate an increase in 
the occupying forces “because of the unrest 
which would ensuc”. These expectations 
have now, inevitably, been borne out in fact. 
Food rioting broke out in Hamburg, and 
shopkeepers have been ordered to remove all 
displays of food, as potential incitements to 
“looting”. In the factories and workshops, 
workers are collapsing for lack of food. (At 
the very some moment, according to an Ex- 
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\lizens were placed, who refuses to return to 
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of success in that direction, Pear OF anorner 
war may even be more desperate to-day, yet 
almost no one has faith in U.N.O. This may 
in part reflect a general disillusionment, the 
unwillingness of people who have been so 
often hoaxed in the past to be disappointed 
once again in the future. But it also is duc 
to the shameless hypocrisy of contemporary 
political life, which makes confidence in the 
promises or declarations of politicians so 
grotesquely misplaced, that only interested 
parties claim to possess it. Hence it is with 
languid half-interest that people have watched 
the U.N.O. marionettes gyrating about the oil 
problems of Persia. Yet if one regards these 
events with eyes unblurred by wishful think- 
ing or party allegiance, without the patriotic 
fervour based on the geographical accident of 
one’s birthplace, or that curious vicarious pat- 
riotism for Russia which afflicts so many who 
haye (partially) emancipated themselves from 
the former, certain conclusions emerge. 


Stalin’s Confidence In U.N.O. 


Under the recent treaty, all foreign 
troops were to be withdrawn from Persia by 
March 2nd. However, Russian troops were 
still there at the end of March, for the Russian 
Government issued a statement to the effect 
that all their troops were then being with- 
drawn, though it would take about five weeks 
to complete the withdrawal “provided things 
went according to plan’’. Obviously the con- 
tinuation of these troops in Persia would re- 
quire explanation to the other great powers 
who were party to the treaty. Perhaps this 
is why Stalin declared his confidence in 
U.N.O. on 22nd March last. No doubt this 
declaration, coupled with the much advertised 
withdrawal of troops, were intended to delay 
discussions on Persia at the Security Council’s 
meeting. It was because U.N.O. refused to 
grant a 10 days delay, and proceeded to listen 
to the complaints of the Persian delegate, that 
Gromyko, the Russian delegate walked out in 
the middle. 


It seems clear therefore that the Russian 
Government, under cover of “‘withdrawal of 
troops” and declarations of confidence, hoped 
to delay the discussions by England and 
America until such time as they could face the 
United Nations with a fait accompli. It is 
equally clear that the governments of Great 
Britain and America saw through this manoeu- 
vre and had no great difficulty in frustrating 
it. The incident illustrates furthermore that 
Russia by no means wears the trousers at 
these discussions, as so many socialists seem 
to imagine. When it comes to Imperialist 
rivalry and intrigue the British ruling class has 
got a tremendous start and centuries of ex- 
perience behind it! 


If its O.K. for 
Mere Churchill. 
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illusion. But it is necessary to face the fact 
that the U.N.O. incidents over Persia are 
really symptoms of the process of cut-throat 
struggle between the victors which sooner ot 
later—and most likely sooner, at that—will 
come out into the open as World War III. 
While Russia secks to extend its power over 
all Europe, the British are struggling to main- 
tain their position in India and the Middle 
East, and the United States casts its net over 
the whole of the American continent in an 
attempt to exclude all rivals. What we are 
witnessing is the desperate struggle to retain 
control of markets in an epoch in which ex- 
pansion is impossible. 


World Unrest 


Although the insurrections in Indonesia and 
Indo-China have been “brought under con- 
trol”, the difficulties of Imperialism are mani- 
festing themselves in the situation in India. 
On a smaller seale, the same unrest is show- 
itself in Malaya, due to the hardships occa- 
sioned by the non-recognition of the Japanese 
occupation currency, and by the acute short- 
age of food. The famine among the native 
races of South Africa is likely to cause serious 
consequences there also. 

In America, post-war unemployment soars, 
and widespread strikes show that working 
class conditions are worsening. Colonel 
Peron’s re-election in the Argentine can hardly 
five cause for expectations of a peaceful 
period there. 

The government of Russia is in the midst of 
a struggle for power between the army 
leaders and the Communist Party, with an 
agricultural crisis (according to the Econo- 
mist) in the background. At the same time 
Russian annexations in Manchuria and Persia 
are the cause of much friction with the other 
great powers. 
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brought a number of armed clashes with 
several deaths, and the outcome of the elec- 
tions will almost certainly be organized police 
terror on the part of the government. In 
Italy under the British and Amcricans, condi- 
tions have improved slightly in recent months, 
but economic conditions are still quite ghastly. 
From Spain come repeated accounts of clashes 
between guerrilla forces and the government 
of Franco, and Franco’s powcr is by no means 
assured, 
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Germany 


In the middle of it all is Germany, another 
cockpit for power bargaining, made all the 
more appalling in that the bargains are driven 
by the Occupying powers without the slightest 
regard for the welfare of the tortured and 
starving people. When the food cuts were 
announced, the Cabinet stated its view that 
to cut rations would necessitate an increase in 
the occupying forees “because of the unrest 
which would ensue”. These expectations 
have now, inevitably, been borne out in fact. 
Food rioting broke out in Hamburg, and 
shopkeepers have been ordered to remove all 
displays of food, as potential incitements to 
“looting”. In the factories and workshops, 
workers are collapsing for lack of food. (At 
the very some moment, according to an Ex- 
change message, the U.S. Army authorities 
have destroyed thousands of tons of tinned 
food in Calcutta “in preference to shipping 
it back to America’’!) 


Intrigues and positioning for power between 
the Big Three, Police terror over half Europe; 
insurrections fought back by the Right and 
sabotaged from within by Communist parties; 
behind all, the universal famine with its atten- 
dant apathy and disease. This is the world 
we live in to-day. 








Coal Nationalization 


Simply means one boss for another 


To those of us, who have followed the reac- 
tionary role of the Labour Government since 
it came into office, viewing each successive action 
of theirs to consolidate the Slave State and the 
subordination of the workers to the interests of 
State Capitalism with grave apprehension, it 
came as no great surprise to learn that the 
National Coal Board, appointed by Mr. Shin- 
well, is largely made up of capitalist representa- 
tives. With the vice-chairman still to be ap- 
pointed at the time of writing,~the majority of 
the members of the board are found to be 
directors” of the large coal combines and/or 
having interests in coal marketing. It is no 
accident that the choice of chairman of the board 
has fallen upon a principal director of the 
second biggest coal combine in the country, the 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries; the gen- 
tleman in question being the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hyndley. The miners of 65 pits in South 


and Power, 1943-45, and Sir Chas. Ellis, F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics, King’s College, London, 
who has been Scientific Adviser to the Army 
Council since 1943, and is on the board of the 
Finance Corporation for Industry. 

The ‘workers’ representatives” are none other 
than the notorious Sir Walter Citrine, general 
secretary of the T.U.C. and Bro. Ebenezer 
Edwards, general secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers. Miners will remem- 
ber only too well the role Citrine (then plain 
Mister), as assistant secretary of the T.U.C. 
played in the betrayal of the workers, particularly 
the miners, at the time of the General Strike in 
1926 and subsequently. Citrine can well be 
described as the most conservative and reaction- 
ary element in the reformist T.U.C. and has 
been the subject of hostile declamation by all 
sections of the “Left” at various times. How- 
ever the appointment of Citrine and Edwards 
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Stalinists is not a unique case, In the army, 
in the provincial prefectures, in the principal 
industries, through the Ministries and the Sec- 
retariats of the Air, Production and National 
Defence, the Stalinists are getting hold of a 
great number of directing posts, either by putting 
in Party members or by annexing the men in 
position. All means are methodically being used 
to obtain control over important functions: 
yolidarity of the cells, trade union office activity, 
pressure from the Ministries, press campaigns. 
One of the Gaullist strongholds, the Information 
service, has been, if not conquered, at least 
neutralized. Colonel de Wavrin has been sus- 
pended and replaced by a Socialist deputy, who 
in exchange for the post cannot do less than 
accept a few Communist assistants. 


In another form, but with the same aim of 
“softening” their opponents positions, there is a 
vast manceuvring towards the capturing of intel- 
lectual circles, whose influence on opinion is 
very great. The Soviet propagandists have 
adopted a new phraseology, which has nothing 
in common with the old propaganda vocabulary. 
No more references to Marx, Engels, Lenin or 
Stalin, but on the contrary quotations from 
Peguy, Sorel, Valéry and Nietzsche. The con- 
clusions remain the same, but the reasoning has 
become “national”. According to the public to 
which it is directed, the propaganda aims at 
seeking new Cadres for the Communist Party, 
at re-admitting former members who had been 
excluded or had resigned,at making the intellec- 
tuals politically conscious, at neutralising hostile 
circles. On the whole, the formula “everything 
anti-Soviet is pro-Hitler” has succeeded per- 
fectly. Even in such organs as Combat, or 
Terre des Hommes, considered as free from 
Stalinist influences, there are numerous articles 
and news-items favourable to the Russian 
theories. In any case, Soviet society is never 
seriously studied and, at the level of foreign 
politics the terrible fear of being suspected as 
war-monger, prevents the editors from objectively 
analysing current events. 





This tenacious work of surrounding, infiltra- 
tion, irritation and repression, is threatening to 
lead within a short time to a complete coloniza- 
tion of French social life and administration. 
Against the incoherent British and American 
policies in Europe, in the absence of any current 
at home strong enough to denounce loudly the 
Russian work, because of the lack of sufficient 
means at the disposal of the revolutionary 
minorities to canalize and utilize the local or 
corporative reaction, the Communist organiza- 
tions appear as being the only one with a will 
and with an aim. 


If a savage move on the part of the working 
classes does not come to trouble the Stalinisation 
of the workers’ movement, or if the political 
parties do not find it in them to emerge from 
their silence and complicity, with the help of 
a stiffening in the American attitude, one can 
consider France as ripe for a coup de force of 
the Russian agents of the Communist Party. 
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Russia by no means wears the trousers at 
these discussions, as so many socialists seem 
to imagine. When it comes to Imperialist 
rivalry and intrigue the British ruling elass has 
got a tremendous start and centuries of ex- 
perience behind it! 
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If its O.K. for 
Mr. Churchill. . 


It is an old saying that there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. A comrade 
sends us two cuttings which illustrate its truth 
in a striking way. The Scottish Daily Express 
for 30/1/46, announces that “Four women, two 
of them with sons in the Forces overseas, were 
fined yesterday for giving cake, chocolate, beer, 
coffee, bread and apples to German prisoners.” 
One of these women appeared at Doncaster, 
where Mr. T. Billington, prosecuting, said, 
“There has been so much said about fraterniza- 
tion by British troops over on the other side that 
it is hardly encouraging for those men to know 
that some women in this country are letting their 
men down by this kind of behaviour.” ‘The 
woman was fined £10. 


At Bootle, Lancs, three women were fined £1 
each on a similar charge. 


It is disgraceful enough that it should be a 
punishable offence to seek to make the life of 
a prisoner easier. Do you not remember the 
indignation of the newspapers when they re- 
ported that German people were severely pun- 
ished by the Nazis for similar acts of kindness 
towards Poles or other displaced persons? 


But there is the other side—the “other law 
for the rich”—as well. 


The German P.o.W’s paper Aufbau relates 
how German P.o.W’s working on Mr. Chur- 
chill’s estate at Chartwell were brought before 
the great man on 22nd December, 1945. “He 
received us in his simple suit and rubber boots, 
thanked us for the work done on his estate, and 
asked us in detail about our life in the P.o.W. 
camp... With the remark that he had a little 
Christmas surprise for us, he handed each of us 
with a few friendly words some cigars from a 
cigar box which he caused a servant to fetch.” 

The story reflects well on Mr. Churchill, but 
it seems odd that kindnesses from a national 
figure should be all right, while kindness from 
working class women should be punishable. Of 
course, the report in Aufbau was in German, 
and was doubtless intended for German P.o.W’s 
consumption, and was not likely to reach local 
women. 
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of theirs to consolidate the Slave State and the 
subordination of the workers to the interests of 
State Capitalism with grave apprehension, it 
came as no great surprise to learn that the 
National Coal Board, appointed by Mr. Shin- 
well, is largely made up of capitalist representa- 
tives. With the vice-chairman still to be ap- 
pointed at the time of writing,~the majority of 
the members of the board are found to be 
directors” of the large coal combines and/or 
having interests in coal marketing. It is no 
accident that the choice of chairman of the board 
has fallen upon a principal director of the 
second biggest coal combine in the country, the 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries; the gen- 
tleman in question being the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hyndley. The miners of 65 pits in South 
Wales, not forgetting one in Kent, that are con- 
trolled by the Powell Duffryn combine will, no 
doubt, feel quite at home under the control of 
their old boss. Apart from his directorship of 
the Powell Duffryn combine which controls the 
Taff Merthyr Steam Coal Co., Cory Bros., 
Cilely Collieries and the Chislet Colliery, Lord 
Hyndley is also connected with the following 
companies: Associated Coal & Wharf Co.; Coal 
Distributors (South Wales), Ltd.; Maris Export 
& Trading Co.; Stephenson Clarke & Associated 
Co.; Securities Management Trust, and Guest, 
Keen & Nettlefolds. 

This capitalist coal expert was associated with 
coal control in the first World War of 1914-18. 
In the disastrous period between the wars he 
held Government appointments under seven 
Prime Ministers receiving a knighthood from 
Lloyd George in 1921; he was the Controller 
General in the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
1942-43, and is at the moment the Chairman of 
the National Finance Committee. Lord Hyndley 
is indeed a man to inspire confidence . . . in the 
City, in the boardrooms of big finance, but not 
in the mining villages of this country. 

Another member of the board is Sir Charles 
C. Reid, who was, for many years connected 
with the Fife Coal Co., and the chairman of 
the now well-known Reid Committee of 1944 set 
up to inquire into the condition of the coal 
industry. In a speech to a miners’ delegate 
conference at Durham on March 9th, Sir 
Charles Reid speaks of his “life-long opposition 
to the nationalisation of the industry” but now 
he sees fit to alter his tune and says: “I have 
pledged myself to the Minister, Mr. Shinwell.” 
Can a leopard change its spots? 

It smells more like a case of knowing on 
which side one’s bread is buttered. Our fellow 
miners in Scotland will be pleased to hear of 
Sir Charles Reid’s appointment. 

Bolsover Coal Co. is not left out of the pic- 
ture, for their managing director, Mr. T. E. B. 
Young has been invited to serve on the National 
Coal Board. Next on the list of ex-capitalists 
comes Mr. J. C. Gridley, a director of Gueret, 
Llewellyn and Meret, and several other coal 
marketing and export firms, followed by Mr. 
L. M. Lowe, a chartered accountant, a partner 
in the firm of Thompson, McLintock, who was 
Director of Finance at the Ministry of Fuel 
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Council since 1943, and is on the board of th 
Finance Corporation for Industry. 

The “‘workers’ representatives” are none other 
than the notorious Sir Walter Citrine, general 
secretary of the T.U.C. and Bro. Ebenezer 
Edwards, general secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers. Miners will remem- 
ber only too well the role Citrine (then plain 
Mister), as assistant secretary of the T.U.C. 
played in the betrayal of the workers, particularly 
the miners, at the time of the General Strike in 
1926 and subsequently. Citrine can well be 
described as the most conservative and reaction- 
ary element in the reformist T.U.C. and has 
been the subject of hostile declamation by all 
sections of the “Left” at various times. How- 
ever the appointment of Citrine and Edwards 
is now welcomed by the “Left”. The Daily 
Herald’s 8/3/46 editorial writing “(they) .. . 
will guarantee that the interests of the men who 
get the coal are protected and advanced.” The 
Daily Worker for the same day, for once cor- 
rectly assessing the temper and attitude of the 
miners towards the board, finds it hard to 
swallow the ex-capitalists, but seeks to placate 
the stirrings of revolt amongst the workers 
against the board by appealing for increased 
support for Citrine and Edwards. The inclusion 
of Ebby Edwards on the Coal Board is an indi- 
cation of the sorry state of the trades union 
movement to-day, with the unions rapidly be- 
coming an integral part of the State machine, 
thereby serving as a means of keeping in check 
the protestations of the rank and file against 
their continued enslavement. Edwards is a 
classical example of a one-time “militant worker” 
elected to high. position, receiving an equally 
high salary, turned bureaucrat. 

“But,” it may be argued, “he was a miner 
once.” This proves nothing except that miners 
are also subject to the dictum that ‘power cor- 
rupts’, and a little simple arithmetic will show 
that Edwards has been a Trades Union official 
for a longer period than he ever was a miner} 
an ex-miner can forget a lot in 26 years, par- 
ticularly if there is an added inducement to 
forget, in the shape of a fat income many times 
the wage of the average miner. 

Under such a board composed of ex-capitalists 
and Government “stooges” or for that matter 
any other board appointed from above, denying 
to the miners the right to control their own lives 
and livelihood, we miners fearfully await the 
ushering in of a new era of misery for the 
miners. ‘The rank and file of the mine-workers’ 
union must be prepared to repudiate the mach- 
inations and trickery of their political and 
union bosses, and take steps to reform their 
“trade” union into a revolutionary industrial 
union with the object of ending once and for all 
this parasitical class-ridden society, with the 
wages system as manipulated by State Capital- 
ism, and, joining hands with their fellow-workers 
in all other industries, set about reconstructing 
the affairs of the workers by the establishment of 
a real industrial democracy. 


TOM CARLILE, 
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The Last 
Days of 
Berlin 


The following is a report by a German Socialist 
who remained in Berlin during the years of 
the Nazi’s power until 1945, and is now in 
France.—Eb. 


Arte Hitler’s rise to power, I participated 

in the activities of a group of Socialists 
who continued resistance underground. We re- 
ceived illegal newspapers and leaflets from 
Prague and distributed them in Berlin. The 
Gestapo succeeded in arresting a number of our 
comrades. Eleven of us were condemned by the 
Chemnitz court to 5 years at hard labour. A 
court of appeal reduced my term. When I left 
the penitentiary after two years, I had no longer 
any contact with illegal groups. The Gestapo 
had succeeded in terrorizing people to such an 
extent that they all distrusted each other and 
that it had become difficult to gather people for 
political action. 

Only in 1939 did I succeed in establishing 
contact with a small group working on its own 
and spreading papers and leaflets. We tried 
hard to get other contacts, but without success. 
We thus remained a small independent group. 
Comrade Krueger, who was later shot, probably 
had contacts, but he never entrusted anybody 
with them. In the summer of 1940, we tried in 
vain to find a printshop to print our material. 
So we had to write by hand on small slips of 
paper which we pasted on the walls. We could 
only use short sentences such as: “Workers! 
Sabotage war production!” 


Terror in the Air 

The real mass bombing attacks against Berlin 
started in 1944 only, but previously 50 per cent. 
of the town already had been destroyed. After 
1944, phosphorus bombs were mainly used. 
There was no defence against them, they crashed 
with a rain-like noise on the roofs and went 
through the roofs to the top floor. This imme- 
diately set the whole house on fire. Firefight- 
ing equipment was not even wasted on the 
houses that had been hit—it was useless. In- 
habitants tried to move their furniture and be- 
longings from one floor to the other into the 
street, but they had to fight against draft caused 
by the abrupt change in temperature that called 
forth a rain of fire which swept the flames from 
one house to the other. It was hardly possible 
to breathe, the heat was unbearable. Houses 
hrake down all around vou. the enarke made 
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THE Southern States of America have become 

almost as fertile a subject for mythology 
as any other part of the world—Russia not 
excepted. There are the right-wing myths of 
the “gallant South’, which glamorise the 
reactionary landowners and_ politicians who 
struggle to maintain what is left of the privilege 
of slave-owning days. And there are the more 
modern myths of a South in which the hero is 
the completely virtuous, hymn-singing and 
always martyred Negro. Both myths have 
currency not only in England, but even in 
America, both are based on simplifications which 
falsify the characters with whom they deal, and 
both obscure the tortuous complexity which the 
racial war has imposed not merely upon the 
relationship between whites and Negroes, but 
also upon the inner social life of both 
communities. 

The “gallant” Southern gentleman has long 
given way to scrimping profiteers and racketeer- 
ing politicians. Similarly Uncle Tom is replaced 
by a coloured community graded and divided 
into a social hierarchy ranging from the poor 
sharecroppers of Louisiana and the inhabitants 
of the slums of Memphis to the negro business 
men and the great class of preachers who batten 
on the chiliastic religion which springs from the 
despair of the poor. 

In general, the writings of Negro sympathisers 
have tended to gloss over these divisions within 
the Negro community, and to present a con- 
sistent picture of the downtrodden and wholly 
good Negro, which has done little good to any 
but the coloured politicians who are trying to 
cash in on the miseries of their own people. 

The truth is that, as well as the purely racial 
problem, there is a vast problem of social chaos 
within the coloured community, which is partly 
caused by pressure of the racial issue from 
above, but is also due to those property and 
class distinctions which produce injustice and 
chaos within any society. The removal of all 
white discrimination and racial discord is a first 
step which justice and social sanity demand. 
But we must not imagine that the Negro problem 
in America will be solved the momeht the 
white rulers are removed, any more than the 
Indian peasants will become appreciably better 
off when the British leave India. The essential 
problem of class power and privilege will remain 
until the internal social contradictions are solved, 
and the Negroes cease to be dominated by 
privileged men of their own race and beguiled 
by religions and prejudices which are the con- 
solations of their own misery. 

It is therefore an encouraging fact that, while 
the more public advocates of Negro freedom 
jn America will be solved the moment the 
purely racial problem, there have recently been 
a number of scholars who have given some 
attention to the active internal faults of Negro 
society. Several treatises have already been 
published in America on the subject, but perhaps 
the most interesting document, from the point 
of view of the ordinary reader, is a book of 
autobiography called Black Boy*, by Richard 


and youth with an honesty and a vividness that 
make this a much more valuable book than 
many of the stories that attempt to enlist 
sympathy by sensationalism and sentimentality. 
It is a book which impresses because of the 
details of environment and experience with which 
it is packed. In this way, rather than by the 
piling up of horrors, Wright has contrived to 
make a much more bitter indictment of the 
racial system and the whole social complex in 
which the poor Southern Negro is forced to 
live. The story of a lynching leaves a feeling 
of horror which we are often glad to shed as 
soon as some more pleasant experience comes 
to our minds. But the detailed - descriptions 
of the humiliating way in which the Jim Crow 
system can affect the daily and unsensational 
life of an ordinary coloured boy leaves a much 
more lasting and vivid impression. 


BENE 


However appalled I may be at the average 
story of racial terrorism, I find it very difficult 
to live myself into the experiences of the victim 
or to see the affair in anything but a rather 
unreal, impressionistic manner. But when I 
read Wright’s description of his days as a porter 
in a hotel patronised by whites or as a menial in 
an optical workshop with white craftsmen, I 
actually felt myself living through his exper- 
iences, and thinking of his humiliation with the 
same feeling as one remembers the most bitter 
humiliations of one’s own adolescence. 

Richard Wright’s earliest conscious years were 
spent in the poverty of a Memphis slum. His 
mother did housework for white people, and on 
her meagre wages he rarely spent a day without 
hunger. Saloons, drunkards, tarts, formed the 
normal landscape of this early life. Later he 
went into a Negro orphanage which reminds one 
of the more harrowing passages of Dickens. 

“The house was crowded with children and 
there was always a storm of noise. The daily 
routine was blurred to me and I never quite 
grasped it. ‘The most abiding feeling I had 
each day was hunger and fear. The meals 
were skimpy and there were only two of them. 
Just before we went to bed each night we 
were given a slice of bread smeared with 
molasses. ‘The children were silent, hostile, 
vindictive, continuously complaining of hun- 
ger. There was an over-all atmosphere of 
nervousness and intrigue, of children telling 
tales upon others, of children being deprived 
of food to punish them. 

“The home did not have the money to 
check the growth of the wide stretch of grass 
by having it mown, so it had to be pulled by 
hand. Each morning after we had eaten a 
breakfast that seemed no breakfast at all, an 
older child would lead a herd of us to the 








fingers. At intervals Miss Simon would make 
a tour of inspection examining the pile of 
pulled grass beside each child, scolding or 
praising according to the size of the pile, 
Many mornings I was too weak from hunger 
to pull the grass; I would grow dizzy and 
my mind would become blank and I would 
find myself, after an interval of unconscious- 
‘ness, upon my hands and knees, my head 
whirling, my eyes staring in bleak astonish- 
ment at the green grass, wondering where I 
was, feeling that I was emerging from a 
Greamu. /isi2 
The orphanage was followed by a period in 
the house of a grandmother whose life had been 
soured by the fact that, although she looked 
every bit of a white woman, a slight admixture 
of Negro blood still left her branded as 
‘coloured’. This woman had fled into Seventh 
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Day Adventism for consolation, and tried to 
maintain a rigid pietistic rule in her house. 
Here again, hunger prevailed, but this time 
for the good of the spirit. The telling of stories 
or reading of novels was a sin, and the little 
child was beaten mercilessly for repeating some 
very mild joke about his backside. 

There followed a period of abundance with 
an uncle who kept a saloon in Arkansas, but 
this interlude was rudely broken by the intrusion 
of racial violence, the only direct example in 
Wright’s experience. His uncle was shot by 
white men who resented his position as saloon 
keeper, and the survivors were seized with terror. 

“Fear drowned our grief and that night 
we packed clothes and dishes and loaded them 
into a farmer’s wagon. Before dawn we were 

rolling away, fleeing for our lives .. . 


“There was no funeral. There was no 
music. There was no period of mourning. 
There was only silence, quiet weeping, 
whispers, and fear. I did not know when or 
where Uncle Hoskins was buried. Aunt 
Margaret was not even allowed to see his 
body nor to claim any of his assets. Uncle 
Hoskins had simply been plucked from our 
midst, and we, figuratively, had fallen on our 
face of terror that we knew loomed some- 
where above us. This was as close as white 
terror had ever come to me and my mind 
reeled. Why had we not fought back, I asked 
my mother, and the fear that was in her 
made her slap me into silence.” 


This happened when he was nine years old, 
Afterwards his family went to live in poverty 
in another city slum. 

“We rented one half of a double corner 
house in front of which ran a stagnant ditch 
carrying sewage, The neighbourhood swarmed 
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habitants tried to move their furniture and be- 
longings from one floor to the other into the 
street, but they had to fight against draft caused 
by the abrupt change in temperature that called 
forth a rain of fire which swept the flames from 
one house to the other. It was hardly possible 
to breathe, the heat was unbearable. Houses 
broke down all around you, the sparks made 
deep burns and were especially dangerous to 
the eyes. Everybody lived with ready-packed 
bags into which he had crowded his most essen- 
tial belongings and which he could take with 
him into the sheltter. 

The immediate damage done by air attacks 
was soon repaired, and until the next attack life 
continued “normally”. In February the water 
system broke down; people stood in line for 
hours to get some water from a few public 
pumps. Neither was there any longer gas or 
electricity. Many women gave birth in the cel- 
lars and shelters where not only medical atten- 
tion but the most elementary facilities were lack- 
ing. Child mortality began to rise considerably. 
There were no longer wooden coffins for the 
dead so that the corpses were wrapped in paper 
bags and it was a commn picture to see a mother 
on her way to the cemetery pushing a wheel- 
barrow with the body of her child wrapped in 
paper. And after April one didn’t even see any 
paper wrappings any longer... 

The air attacks had a disastrous effect on in- 
dustry. Large plants operated only partially 
or not at all. Thus production was transferred 
to smaller enterprises. Many dwarf-enterprises 
were created until (towards the end there was a 
“factory” in nearly every house. The working 
day was 12 hours, but towards the end Berlin 
plants worked only 3 to 4 days a week because 
raw material was lacking. On the days when 
production was stopped, all workers, and even 
women with small children, were forced to build 
barricades. The women brought their babies 
along and sat them down on the street near 
them, for a Nazi armed with a gun mounted 
the guard for these infants—The number of 
deserters grew rapidly; according to official 
estimates, it mounted to 100,000. The Gestapo 
conducted huge mass raids, encircling and 
searching entire districts. 


The Brown Terror 

People became completely worn-out and 
apathetic. ‘The air-raid warning system no 
longer functioned properly, so that many were 
killed in their apartments. The radio continued 
lying; even on April 27, Goebbels still broadcast 
that. the Russians had been beaten back. The 
entire Berlin population now wore either uni- 
forms or at least the brown arm bands of the 
Volkssturm of the white arm bands of the 
municipal defence guard. Those Volkssturm- 
men who had not yet been concentrated in bar- 
racks were taken out of their beds in the night 
of April 18 and didn’t reappear. 

The food supply had been relatively satis- 
factory until the middle of February, but it 
became progressively worse and on April 21 
the women stood in line in front of the stores 
without getting anything. That day the first 
open riots broke out. After this, some food was 
distributed but in a very haphazard manner. 
Foreigners didn’t get anything at all any more. 

As the situation became increasingly critical, 
the terror also was reinforced. On the after- 
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purely racial problem, there have recently been 
a number of scholars who have given some 
attention to the active internal faults of Negro 
society. Several treatises have already been 
published in America on the subject, but perhaps 
the most interesting document, from the point 
of view of the ordinary reader, is a book of 
autobiography called Black Boy*, by Richard 
Wright, a Negro author who was born in a 
Southern slum, and who describes his childhood 


*Recently published by Gollancz, 8/6d. 


Matatesta on the Probt 


(This essay is translated by A.S. from a version appearing 
in the French Anarchist paper “L’Unique,” of December, 1945). 


At first sight it may appear strange, but it is undoubtedly 
true that the question of love between the sexes, and all the 
subsidiary issues arising from it, occupies a great part of most 
people’s thinking, even when problems, which if not more 
important, are certainly more urgent, seem to call for the 
undivided attention of those who seek to end social wrongs. 
Every day we meet people crushed down by poverty and the 
fear of poverty; who, steeped in degradation by eternal want, 
have scarcely the right to love and parenthood, and yet these 
people would not listen to the means whereby we propose that 
they should be liberated from political and economic serfdom 
unless, at the same time, we explain how we should satisfy 
the need for love, and how we would organise the family. And, 
looked at from the opposite point of view, this preoccupation 
often blinds those who have in their own cases solved the 
pressing problem of hunger, to the existence of the basic 
question of poverty in the lives of others. Free love, or the 
integrity of the family, taste both alike to the man on the 
bread line. 

The importance of this fact is explained by the major 
réle played by love in the material and moral life of mankind. 
It is in order to build an independent family around himself 
that man expends the greater and best portion of his life and 
energies. Again, this fact is explained by that tendency 
towards the ideal which has illuminated the human spirit right 
from the time when man first owned the sway of conscience. 

When man suffers without measuring the wrongs he is 
undergoing, without looking for the remedy, without thought 
of revolt, he is living the life of an animal; but from the time 
he perceives that life’s evils do not depend: on incontrovertible 
decrees of fate, but on human causes removable by human 
means; from that time he is filled with a need for perfection, 
and desires (ideally, at least) to enjoy a society which would 
know nothing but harmony and from which all misery would 
be forever eradicated. 

This tendency is very useful when pressing forward to its 
ideal, but not so when it encourages lethargy, and approves 
the status quo because even in achievable progress faults and 
shortcomings might still persist. 

ae * * 


Now, let us openly admit it; we have no nostrums for all 
those evils which can and do arise from the phenomenon of 
love, because they cannot’ be destroyed by social reform, nor 
by a change in customs. They derive from obscure psycho- 
logical motives, and are immutable—or, if mutable at all, then 
only by a slow evolution the process and outcome of which 
we cannot forsee. 

We stand for liberty. We hold that all men and women 
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tales upon others, of children being deprived 
of food to punish them. 

“The home did not have the money to 
check the growth of the wide stretch of grass 
by having it mown, so it had to be pulled by 
hand. Each morning after we had eaten a 
breakfast that seemed no breakfast at all, an 
older child would lead a herd of us to the 
vast lawn and we would gét to our knees and 
wrench the grass loose from the dirt with our 


in another city slum. 


have the inalienable right to love, and the right to unite freely 
with each other for no other reason than that of mutual love, 
and without any physical, legal or economic coercion. But 
while this is the only solution we are willing and able to offer, 
this freedom will not do away with one fundamental fact— 
that love must depend on two harmonizing free-wills. And, 
then as now, it may happen that they do not harmonize in 
anything. Consider also that the liberty to do as one pleases 
means nothing if one has no clear objectives. It is all very 
well to say “When a man and a woman are in love, let them 
‘marry’ and when their love ceases, let them part.” But for 
this principle to be a sure and certain source of satisfaction 
it is necessary that both should begin to love—and stop loving 
—at the same time! What if one should love, but not be 
loved in return? If the partner who does not love wishes to 
follow new affections? Or if someone should love several 
persons simultaneously, and if these do not know how to 
adapt themselves to such a position? 

“IT am ugly,” one might say, “What shall I do if no 
woman is willing to love me?” A silly question perhaps—but 
not a whit less applicable to certain tragic situations. Another 
one, concerned with the same problem, was heard to say, ‘““To- 
day, if I can find no love, I can economize on food—and buy 
it. What shall I do when there are no more women for sale?” 
The attitude is a deplorable one, but it shows what a vested 
interest there can be in poverty. 

Some say that the remedy lics in the complete extirpation 
of the family—the abolition of any regularized cohabitation; 
the reduction of “love” to a simple physical act, or at best 
its transformation (with the addition of sexual intercourse) into 
a sentiment scarcely distinguishable from the “friendship” which 
admits of a multiplicity, variety and simultancity of affections. 
And the children?—why, they would belong to everybody. 

But is it possible to abolish the family? Is it desirable? 
And above ali, remember that, without forgetting the régime 
of lies and coercion now built into the structure of the family 
under present conditions, it will remain the potentially and 
actually greatest factor in the improvement of human character. 
It is the only sphere in which man normally sacrifices himself 
for others, does good for the sake of good without expecting 
any reward other than the affection of his partner and children. 
Certainly there are cases of noble self-sacrifice; of martyrdoms 
submitted to for the good of society as a whole, but these are 
always exceptional and cannot be compared to the constant 
sacrificing of a couple who devote themselves to the education 
and upbringing of their children. 

But, it will be argued, questions of interest being removed, 
all men will become brothers and love one another. Certainly 
they will stop hating each other. The feeling of solidarity 
and sympathy will be greatly increased. The idea of the 
general good will become a powerful influence on each indivi- 
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were created until (towards the end there was a 
“factory” in nearly every house. The working 
day was 12 hours, but towards the end Berlin 
plants worked only 3 to 4 days a week because 
raw material was lacking. On the days when 
production was stopped, all workers, and even 
women with small children, were forced to build 
barricades. ‘The women brought their babies 
along and sat them down on the street near 
them, for a Nazi armed with a gun mounted 
the guard for these infants—The number of 
deserters grew rapidly; according to official 
estimates, it mounted to 100,000. The Gestapo 
conducted huge mass raids, encircling and 
searching entire districts. 


The Brown Terror 

People became completely worn-out and 
apathetic. The air-raid warning system no 
longer functioned properly, so that many were 
killed in their apartments. The radio continued 
lying; even on April 27, Goebbels still broadcast 
that- the Russians had been beaten back. The 
entire Berlin population now wore either uni- 
forms or at least the brown arm bands of the 
Volkssturm of the white arm bands of the 
municipal defence guard. Those Volkssturm- 
men who had not yet been concentrated in bar- 
racks were taken out of their beds in the night 
of April 18 and didn’t reappear. 

The food supply had been relatively satis- 
factory until the middle of February, but it 
became progressively worse and on April 21 
the women stood in line in front of the stores 
without getting anything. That day the first 
open riots broke out. After this, some food was 
distributed but in a very haphazard manner. 
Foreigners didn’t get anything at all any more. 

As the situation became increasingly critical, 
the terror also was reinforced. On the after- 
noon of April 21, we saw the first men hanging 
from trees in front of Bartholomaeus Church. 
They had signs around their necks reading: 
“We tried to persuade German soldiers to give 
up their weapons”. Later, we saw others on 
lampposts with signs: “I, a leader of the Volks- 
sturm, through treasonable activities caused the 
death of men of the Volkssturm.” Others car- 
ried posters: “I, a Volkssturm man, tried to 
desert to the Russian lines.” People passed by 
these hanged with cast-down eyes; one sensed 
their indignation but also their dread. We heard 
from others that all along the Friedrichstrasse 
as far as the Jaegerstrasse there were soldiers 
and civilians, men and women hanging from all 
the lampposts. F 

On May first, we heard that the Nazis had 
offered to capitulate to the Americans but con- 
tinued to fight against the Russians. In the 
evening we heard that the main point of resis- 
tance had been given up and that general capitu- 
lation negotiations had begun. Suddenly there 
was a terrible quiet over the city—a quiet which 
one could hardly comprehend. The remnants of 
the SS and the army—about 10,000 men—had 
retired into an air-raid shelter in the Boetzow 
brewery. Suddenly seized by a last hunger for 
life, they raped all the women in the shelter, 
shouting: ‘We will be prisoners to-morrow.” 
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the need for love, and how we would organise the family. And, 
looked at from the opposite point of view, this preoccupation 
often blinds those who have in their own cases solved the 
pressing problem of hunger, to the existence of the basic 
question of poverty in the lives of others. Free love, or the 
integrity of the family, taste both alike to the man on the 
bread line. 

The importance of this fact is explained by the major 
role played by love in the material and moral life of mankind. 
It is in order to build an independent family around himself 
that man expends the greater and best portion of his life and 
energies. Again, this fact is explained by that tendency 
towards the ideal which has illuminated the human spirit right 
from the time when man first owned the sway of conscience. 

When man suffers without measuring the wrongs he is 
undergoing, without looking for the remedy, without thought 
of revolt, he is living the life of an animal; but from the time 
he perceives that life’s evils do not depend on incontrovertible 
decrees of fate, but on human causes removable by human 
means; from that time he is filled with a need for perfection, 
and desires (ideally, at least) to enjoy a society which would 
know nothing but harmony and from which all misery would 
be forever eradicated. 

This tendency is very useful when pressing forward to its 
ideal, but not so when it encourages lethargy, and approves 
the status quo because even in achievable progress faults and 
shortcomings might still persist. 

* * * 


Now, let us openly admit it; we have no nostrums for all 
those evils which can and do arise from the phenomenon of 
love, because they cannot’ be destroyed by social reform, nor 
by a change in customs. They derive from obscure psycho- 
logical motives, and are immutable—or, if mutable at all, then 
only by a slow evolution the process and outcome of which 
we cannot forsee. 

We stand for liberty. We hold that all men and women 


The Red Terror 


The next morning the population started a 
general plundering. Suddenly thousands of tons 
of food stuff appeared in the stores and in the 
NSDAP houses one found everything, from food 
to infant wear. Later in the day the Russians 
forbade plundering and distributed food them- 
selves. Children for the first time in weeks got 
milk again. The distribution of food lasted for 
two to three hours. The air attacks had ceased, 


soldier in the presence of another woman. The 
latter ran to the Commissar and complained. 
The Commissar sent two soldiers who arrested 
and shot the culprit. But during the night these 
very same soldiers, accompanied by others, ap- 
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loved in return? If the partner who does not love wishes to 
follow new affections? Or if someone should love several 
persons simultaneously, and if these do not know how to 
adapt themselves to such a position? 

“I am ugly,” one might say, “What shall I do if no 
woman is willing to love me?” A silly question perhaps—but 
not a whit less applicable to certain tragic situations. Another 
one, concerned with the same problem, was heard to say, ‘““To- 
day, if I can find.no love, I can economize on food—and buy 
it. What shall I do when there are no more women for sale?” 
The attitude is a deplorable one, but it shows what a vested 
interest there can be in poverty. 

Some say that the remedy lies in the complete extirpation 
of the family—the abolition of any regularized cohabitation; 
the reduction of “love” to a simple physical act, or at best 
its transformation (with the addition of sexual intercourse) into 
a sentiment scarcely distinguishable from the “friendship” which 
admits of a multiplicity, variety and simultancity of affections. 
And the children?—why, they would belong to everybody. 

But is it possible to abolish the family? Is it desirable? 
And above alli, remember that, without forgetting the régime 
of lies and coercion now built into the structure of the family 
under present conditions, it will remain the potentially and 
actually greatest factor in the improvement of human character. 
It is the only sphere in which man normally sacrifices himself 
for others, does good for the sake of good without expecting 
any reward other than the affection of his partner and children. 
Certainly there are cases of noble self-sacrifice; of martyrdoms 
submitted to for the good of society as a whole, but these are 
always exceptional and cannot be compared to the constant 
sacrificing of a couple who devote themselves to the education 
and upbringing of their children. 

But, it will be argued, questions of interest being removed, 
all men will become brothers and love one another. Certainly 
they will stop hating each other. The feeling of solidarity 
and sympathy will be greatly increased. The idea of the 
general good will become a powerful influence on each indivi- 
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took everything they liked, above all watches, 
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peared in the house, sent all men away and 
raped all the women in the house. Doors were 
broken open day and night. . 
powerless and the women had no defence. 


. the men were 


The Russians 


carried no less than 8 watches on their wrists. 


hold regular 


At the end, Berliners had no more bicycles at 
all and the Russians could be seen in the streets 


there was food again .. . the Russians were em- 
braced and kissed by the women. 

The Russian armies made their official entry 
in the afternoon of May 2. The soldiers were 
generally armed with machine pistols only, many 
low horsedrawn waggons went along in irregular 
rows. Many Russians played on their accor- 
dions. In most cases only artillery and tractors 
were of Russian make; trucks, planes and other 
material were American. There were also Ger- 
man prisoners in the Russian ranks; they carried 
armbands with the inscription: “We fight for a 
free Germany against Hitler”. 

But the joy of the people over the end of the 
fighting ended soon. The women again were 
the victims. Suddenly the Russians started 
raping all women of any nationality. An inci- 


dent among many: a woman was raped by a - 
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trying to learn bicycling. If their conduct was 
pointed out to them, the Russians answered: 
“When you came, you burned our houses, took 
our women and killed our children; we leave you 
your children.” One had the impression that 
the Russian was a mixture of a jovial child and 
a scoundrel. 


The Russians introduced new food ration 
books—rations were 15 per cent. higher than 
under the Nazis—and this served them at the 
same time as a count of all men in the city. All 
men were ordered to forced labour, non-com- 
pliance was heavily punished. 


In the morning of May 2, the Russians all of 
a sudden began to arrest the male population. 
There were Russian soldiers in front of the 
restaurants who handed out a can of milk to 
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HE Southern States of America have become 
almost as fertile a subject for mythology 
as any other part of the world—Russia not 
excepted. There are the right-wing myths of 
the “gallant South”, which glamorise the 
reactionary landowners and _ politicians who 
struggle to maintain what is left of the privilege 
of slave-owning days. And there are the more 
modern myths of a South in which the hero is 
ihe completely virtuous, hymn-singing and 
always martyred Negro. Both myths have 
currency not only in England, but even in 
America, both are based on simplifications which 
falsify the characters with whom they deal, and 
hoth obscure the tortuous complexity which the 
racial war has imposed not merely upon the 
relationship between whites and Negroes, but 
ilso upon the inner social life of both 
sommunities. 

The “gallant” Southern gentleman has long 
siven way to scrimping profiteers and racketeer- 
ng politicians. Similarly Uncle Tom is replaced 
»y a coloured community graded and divided 
nto a social hierarchy ranging from the poor 
sharecroppers of Louisiana and the inhabitants 
yf the slums of Memphis to the negro business 
nen and the great class of preachers who batten 
mn the chiliastic religion which springs from the 
lespair of the poor. 

In general, the writings of Negro sympathisers 
ave tended to gloss over these divisions within 
he Negro community, and to present a con- 
istent picture of the downtrodden and wholly 
(ood Negro, which has done little good to any 
ut the coloured politicians who are trying to 
ash in on the miseries of their own people. 

The truth is that, as well as the purely racial 
woblem, there is a vast problem of social chaos 
vithin the coloured community, which is partly 
amused by pressure of the racial issue from 
ibove, but is also due to those property and 
lass distinctions which produce injustice and 
haos within any society. The removal of all 
vhite discrimination and racial discord is a first 
tep which justice and social sanity demand. 
sult we must not imagine that the Negro problem 
mn America will be solved the momeht the 
vhite rulers are removed, any more than the 
ndian peasants will become appreciably better 
ff when the British leave India. The essential 
roblem of class power and privilege will remain 
intil the internal social contradictions are solved, 
nd the Negroes cease to be dominated by 
rivileged men of their own race and beguiled 
y religions and prejudices which are the con- 
Olations of their own misery. 

It is therefore an encouraging fact that, while 
he more public advocates of Negro freedom 
1 America will be solved the moment the 
urely racial problem, there have recently been 

number of scholars who have given some 
tention to the active internal faults of Negro 
yeiety. Several treatises have already been 
ublished in America on the subject, but perhaps 
1¢ most interesting document, from the point 
f view of the ordinary reader, is a book of 
utobiography called Black Boy", by Richard 


and youth with an honesty and a vividness that 
make this a much more valuable book than 
many of the stories that attempt to enlist 
sympathy by sensationalism and sentimentality. 
It is a book which impresses because of the 
details of environment and experience with which 
it is packed. In this way, rather than by the 
piling up of horrors, Wright has contrived to 
make a much more bitter indictment of the 
racial system and the whole social complex in 
which the poor Southern Negro is forced to 
live. The story of a lynching leaves a feeling 
of horror which we are often glad to shed as 
soon as some more pleasant experience comes 
to our minds. But the detailed - descriptions 
of the humiliating way in which the Jim Crow 
system can affect the daily and unsensational 
life of an ordinary coloured boy leaves a much 
more lasting and vivid impression. 





However appalled I may be at the average 
story of racial terrorism, I find it very difficult 
to live myself into the experiences of the victim 
or to see the affair in anything but a rather 
unreal, impressionistic manner. But when I 
read Wright’s description of his days as a porter 
in a hotel patronised by whites or as a menial in 
an optical workshop with white craftsmen, I 
actually felt myself living through his exper- 
iences, and thinking of his humiliation with the 
same feeling as one remembers the most bitter 
humiliations of one’s own adolescence. 

Richard Wright’s earliest conscious years were 
spent in the poverty of a Memphis slum. His 
mother did housework for white people, and on 
her meagre wages he rarely spent a day withou; 
hunger. Saloons, drunkards, tarts, formed the 
normal landscape of this early life. Later he 
went into a Negro orphanage which reminds one 
of the more harrowing passages of Dickens. 

“The house was crowded with children and 
there was always a storm of noise. The daily 
routine was blurred to me and I never quite 
grasped it. The most abiding feeling I had 
each day was hunger and fear. The meals 
were skimpy and there were only two of them. 
Just before we went to bed each night we 
were given a slice of bread smeared with 
molasses. The children were silent, hostile, 
vindictive, continuously complaining of hun- 
ger. There was an over-all atmosphere of 
nervousness and intrigue, of children telling 
tales upon others, of children being deprived 
of food to punish them. 

“The home did not have the money to 
check the growth of the wide stretch of grass 
by having it mown, so it had to be pulled by 
hand. Each morning after we had eaten a 
breakfast that seemed no breakfast at all, an 
older child would lead a herd of us to the 
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fingers. At intervals Miss Simon would make 
a tour of inspection examining the pile of 
pulled grass beside each child, scolding or 
praising according to the size of the pile. 
Many mornings I was too weak from hunger 
to pull the grass; I would grow dizzy and 
my mind would become blank and I would 
find myself, after an interval of unconscious- 
ness, upon my hands and knees, my head 
whirling, my eyes staring in bleak astonish- 
ment at the green grass, wondering where I 
was, feeling that I was emerging from a 
(ola) 5 cane 
The orphanage was followed by a period in 
the house of a grandmother whose life had been 
soured by the fact that, although she looked 
every bit of a white woman, a slight admixture 
of Negro blood still left her branded as 
‘coloured’. This woman had fled into Seventh 


Day Adventism for consolation, and tried to 
maintain a rigid pietistic rule in her house. 
Here again, hunger prevailed, but this time 
for the good of the spirit. The telling of stories 
or reading of novels was a sin, and the little 
child was beaten mercilessly for repeating some 
very mild joke about his backside. 


There followed a period of abundance with 
an uncle who kept a saloon in Arkansas, but 
this interlude was rudely broken by the intrusion 
of racial violence, the only direct example in 
Wright’s experience. His uncle was shot by 
white men who resented his position as saloon 
keeper, and the survivors were seized with terror. 

“Fear drowned our grief and that night 
we packed clothes and dishes and loaded them 
into a farmer’s wagon. Before dawn we were 
rolling away, fleeing for our lives... 


“There was no funeral. There was no 
music. There was no period of mourning. 
There was only silence, quiet weeping, 
whispers, and fear. I did not know when or 
where Uncle Hoskins was buried. Aunt 
Margaret was not even allowed to see his 
body nor to claim any of his assets. Uncle 
Hoskins had simply been plucked from our 
midst, and we, figuratively, had fallen on our 
face of terror that we knew loomed some- 
where above us. This was as close as white 
terror had ever come to me and my mind 
reeled. Why had we not fought back, I asked 
my mother, and the fear that was in her 
made her slap me into silence.” 


This happened when he was nine years old. 
Afterwards his family went to live in poverty 
in another city slum. 


“We rented one half of a double corner 
house in front of which ran a stagnant ditch 
carrying sewage. The neighbourhood swarmed 
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children. In front of our flat was a huge 
roundhouse where locomotives were cleaned 
and: repaired. There was an eternal hissing 
of steam, the deep grunting of steel engines, 
and the tolling of bells. Smoke obscured the 
vision and cinders drifted into the house, into 
our beds, into the kitchen, into our food; and 

a tarlike smell was always in the air.” 

In this environment, living at one time next 
to a brothel, and engaging always in the street 
battles of the slums, the boy picked up broken 
fragments of education, and learnt on the pave- 
ments the lessons of poverty and racial conflict. 
Once again, he often went hungry. Later, when 
his mother became ill, he began to do odd work 
for a few pence. His first job was carrying 
lunches for the locomotive shopmen, at a shilling 
a week! 

His mother finally became paralytic, and they 
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had to return to the religious home of his 
grandmother. There followed a period when 
pressure was steadily applied to force him into 
religious practices. But he did not believe, and 
resolutely stood his ground. Hunger was as 
much present as ever, and when he went to 
school he had to go early in the mornings to 
white houses to do the chores and earn a little 
money and food. 

He began to write, and his early ambitions 
were received among his family and their reli- 
gious neighbours with hostility and_ suspicion. 
Their long submergence had made them fear the 
idea of a Negro trying. to show any initiative 
or to go above the menial functions commonly 
assigned to him. 

On leaving school, he went into a series of 
dead-end jobs as errand boy, etc. Always he 
left, or was sacked, because he had not learnt 
the requisite language and attitude of servility 
which the white employers demanded of the 
Negroes. Once he was driven from an appren- 
ticeship in an optical works because his white 
fellow workers banded together against him and 
threatened him with violence. The long series 
of humiliations endured in these jobs have to 
be read in detail to get any full idea of the 
psychological pressure which is applied to the 
Negro in the Southern states. Everywhere he is 
crushed and despised, and the greater tragedy 
of it all is that so many Negroes have come 
to accept all this as inevitable and to mould 
their lives according to the mental status their 
racial enemies have given them. 

“JT began to marvel at how smoothly the 
black boys acted out the réles that the white 
race had mapped out for them. Most of them 
were not conscious of living a special, separate, 
stunted way of life. Yet I know that in some 

period in their growing-up period that they 
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ely racial problem, there have recently been 
number of scholars who have given some 
‘ntion to the active internal faults of Negro 
iety. Several treatises have already been 
jlished in America on the subject, but perhaps 
most interesting document, from the point 
view of the ordinary reader, is a book of 
obiography called Black Boy*, by Richard 
ight, a Negro author who was born in a 
ithern slum, and who describes his childhood 
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tales upon others, of children being deprived 
of food to punish them. 

“The home did not have the money to 
check the growth of the wide stretch of grass 
by having it mown, so it had to be pulled by 
hand. Each morning after we had eaten a 
breakfast that seemed no breakfast at all, an 
older child would lead a herd of us to the 
vast lawn and we would get to our knees and 
wrench the grass loose from the dirt with our 
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my mother, | and the fear that was i 

made her slap me into silence.” 

This happened when he was nine years old. 
Afterwards his family went to live in poverty 
in another city slum. 


“We rented one half of a double corner 
house in front of which ran a stagnant ditch 
carrying sewage. The neighbourhood swarmed 
with rats, dogs, fortune-tellers, cripples, blind 
men, whores, salesmen, rent collectors, and 


to accept all this as inevitable and to mould 
their lives according to the mental status their 
racial enemies have given them. 


“I began to marvel at how smoothly the 
black boys acted out the réles that the white 
race had mapped out for them. Most of them 
were not conscious of living a special, separate, 
stunted way of life. Yet I know that in some 

period in their growing-up period that they 
had no doubt forgotten—there had been 
developed in them a delicate, sensitive con- 


cently published by Gollancz, 8/6d. 





Malatesta onthe Probt 


(This essay is translated by A.S. from a version appearing 
he French Anarchist paper “L’Unique,” of December, 1945). 


At first sight it may appear strange, but it is undoubtedly 
» that the question of love between the sexes, and all the 
sidiary issues arising from it, occupies a great part of most 
ple’s thinking, even when problems, which if not more 
ortant, are certainly more urgent, seem to call for the 
livided attention of those who seek to end social wrongs. 
vy day we meet people crushed down by poverty and the 
* of poverty; who, steeped in degradation by eternal want, 
e scarcely the right to love and parenthood, and yet these 
ple would not listen to the means whereby we propose that 
y should be liberated from political and economic serfdom 
ess, at the same time, we explain how we should satisfy 
need for love, and how we would organise the family. And, 
<ed at from the opposite point of view, this preoccupation 
mm blinds those who have in their own cases solved the 
sing problem of hunger, to the existence of the basic 
stion of poverty in the lives of others. Free love, or the 
wgrity of the family, taste both alike to the man on the 
id line. 

The importance of this fact is explained by the major 
» played by love in the material and moral life of mankind. 
is in order to build an independent family around himself 
( man expends the greater and best portion of his life and 
rgies. Again, this fact is explained by that tendency 
ards the ideal which has illuminated the human spirit right 
m the time when man first owned the sway of conscience. 

When man suffers without measuring the wrongs he is 
lergoing, without looking for the remedy, without thought 
revolt, he is living the life of an animal; but from the time 
perceives that life’s evils do not depend on incontrovertible 
rees of fate, but on human causes removable by human 
ins; from that time he is filled with a need for perfection, 
| desires (ideally, at least) to enjoy a society which would 
Ww nothing but harmony and from which all misery would 
forever eradicated. 

This tendency is very useful when pressing forward to its 
il, but not so when it encourages lethargy, and approves 
Status quo because even in achievable progress faults and 
ricomings might still persist. 

* * * 


Now, let us openly admit it; we have no nostrums for all 
se evils which can and do arise from the phenomenon of 
», because they cannot be destroyed by social reform, nor 
a change in customs. They derive from obscure psycho- 
ical motives, and are immutable—or, if mutable at all, then 
y by a slow evolution the process and outcome of which 
cannot forsee. 

We stand for liberty. We hold that all men and women 
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have the inalienable right to love, and the right to unite freely 
with each other for no other reason than that of mutual love, 
and without any physical, legal or economic coercion. But 
while this is the only solution we are willing and able to offer, 
this freedom will not do away with one* fundamental fact— 
that love must depend on two harmonizing free-wills. And, 
then as now, it may happen that they do not harmonize in 
anything. Consider also that the liberty to do as one pleases 
means nothing if one has no clear objectives. It is all very 
well to say “When a man and a woman are in love, let them 
‘marry’ and when their love ceases, let them part.” But for 
this principle to be a sure and certain source of satisfaction 
it is necessary that both should begin to love—and stop loving 
—at the same time! What if one should love, but not be 
loved in return? If the partner who does not love wishes to 
follow new affections? Or if someone should love several 
persons simultaneously, and if these do not know how to 
adapt themselves to such a position? 

“T am ugly,” one might say, “What shall I do if no 
woman is willing to love me?” A silly question perhaps—but 
not a whit less applicable to certain tragic situations. Another 
one, concerned with the same problem, was heard to say, “To- 
day, if I can find.no love, I can economize on food—and buy 
it. What shall I do when there are no more women for sale?” 
The attitude is a deplorable one, but it shows what a vested 
interest there can be in poverty. 

Some say that the remedy lies in the complete extirpation 
of the family—the abolition of any regularized cohabitation; 
the reduction of “love” to a simple physical act, or at best 
its transformation (with the addition of sexual intercourse) into 
a sentiment scarcely distinguishable from the “friendship” which 
admits of a multiplicity, variety and simultaneity of affections. 
And the children?—why, they would belong to everybody. 

But is it possible to abolish the family? Is it desirable? 
And above ali, remember that, without forgetting the régime 
of lies and coercion now built into the structure of the family 
under present conditions, it will remain the potentially and 
actually greatest factor in the improvement of human character. 
It is the only sphere in which man normally sacrifices himself 
for others, does good for the sake of good without expecting 
any reward other than the affection of his partner and children. 
Certainly there are cases of noble self-sacrifice; of martyrdoms 
submitted to for the good of society as a whole, but these are 
always exceptional and cannot be compared to the constant 
sacrificing of a couple who devote themselves to the education 
and upbringing of their children. 

But, it will be argued, questions of interest being removed, 
all men will become brothers and love one another. Certainly 
they will stop hating each other. The feeling of solidarity 
and sympathy will be greatly increased. The idea of the 
general good will become a powerful influence on each indivi- 


(continued on p.3) 
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dual. But that is not love. Loving everybody is much the 
same as loving no one. 


We will sometimes be able to alleviate distress, but we 
cannot mourn with everyone in trouble, else all our life would 
be spent in tears; and yet a tear of sympathy is a great con- 
solation to a suffering heart. 


Statistics of births and deaths provide valuable indices 
of social needs, but they can mean little to our feelings. We 
cannot regret every man that dies. We cannot celebrate the 
birth of every child. And if we loved no one more intensely 
than all the others, there would be no one for whom we would 
be specially disposed to sacrifice ourselves. And would not 
life be less rich, less creative and less beautiful if we knew no 
love beyond a tedious, moderate, almost theoretical sentiment 
extended to all alike? Wouldn’t the best of human instincts 
be perpetually hobbled? Wouldn’t life be deprived of its best 
felt joys? Wouldn’t we be unhappier? 

FS * 


Love, then, will remain love. 


When someone is very much in love, he feels the need 
of constant contact with and eventually exclusive possession of 
the beloved. Jealousy, in the better sense of the word, would 
seem to be necessarily co-existent with love. One can regret 
the fact, but the tendency cannot be modified. In my opinion, 
then, love is a passion naturally productive of tragic situations, 
which, however, when a general freedom prevails, will not express 
themselves as to-day, in acts of violence or displays of brute 
force. And in a free society, public opinion will no longer 
exhibit its present misguided and sentimental sympathy for so- 
called “crimes of passion”. These factors will assist the growth 
of harmony, but meanwhile, love’s tragedies will be no less 
painful. 


However, let us not make the seeming immutability of 
the difficulties arising from sexual relationships deter us from 
struggling against a form of society which aggravates them. 
To do so would be rather like going naked because we cannot 
dress in the finest furs. 


Remove the exploitation of man by man, destroy the brutal 
claims of the male to dominate over the female, oppose all 
prejudices, whether social, sexual or religious, and guarantee 
to all the right to live and enjoy life in freedom! Spread 
this teaching and we shall one day congratulate ourselves that 
the only problems on earth are those arising from the insoluble 
mystery of love! 

And when all else fails, those whose sexual life cannot 
be made to function harmoniously can eventually find due com- 
pensation in other spheres—just as to-day love steeped in 
alcohol is the sole consolation of the greater part of the human 
race, 
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soldier in the presence of another woman. The 


roved im returne if the partner who does not love wishes to 
follow new affections? Or if someone should love several 
persons simultaneously, and if these do not know how to 
adapt themselves to such a position? 

“T am ugly,” one might say, “What shall I do if no 
woman is willing to love me?” A silly question perhaps—but 
not a whit less applicable to certain tragic situations. Another 
one, concerned with the same problem, was heard to say, “To- 
day, if I can find no love, I can economize on food—and buy 
it. What shall I do when there are no more women for sale?” 
The attitude is a deplorable one, but it shows what a vested 
interest there can be in poverty. 

Some say that the remedy lies in the complete extirpation 
of the family—the abolition of any regularized cohabitation; 
the reduction of “love” to a simple physical act, or at best 
its transformation (with the addition of sexual intercourse) into 
a sentiment scarcely distinguishable from the “friendship” which 
admits of a multiplicity, variety and simultaneity of affections. 
And the children?—why, they would belong to everybody. 

But is it possible to abolish the family? Is it desirable? 
And above ali, remember that, without forgetting the régime 
of lies and coercion now built into the structure of the family 
under present conditions, it will remain the potentially and 
actually greatest factor in the improvement of human character. 
It is the only sphere in which man normally sacrifices himself 
for others, does good for the sake of good without expecting 
any reward other than the affection of his partner and children. 
Certainly there are cases of noble self-sacrifice; of martyrdoms 
submitted to for the good of society as a whole, but these are 
always exceptional and cannot be compared to the constant 
sacrificing of a couple who devote themselves to the education 
and upbringing of their children. 

But, it will be argued, questions of interest being removed, 
all men will become brothers and love one another. Certainly 
they will stop hating each other. The feeling of solidarity 
and sympathy will be greatly increased. The idea of the 
general good will become a powerful influence on each indivi- 


peared in the house, sent all men away and 
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extended to all alike? Wouldn’t the best of human instincts 
be perpetually hobbled? Wouldn’t life be deprived of its best 
felt joys? Wouldn’t we be unhappier? 
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Love, then, will remain love. 


When someone is very much in love, he feels the need 
of constant contact with and eventually exclusive possession of 
the beloved. Jealousy, in the better sense of the word, would 
seem to be necessarily co-existent with love. One can regret 
the fact, but the tendency cannot be modified. In my opinion, 
then, love is a passion naturally productive of tragic situations, 
which, however, when a general freedom prevails, will not express 
themselves as to-day, in acts of violence or displays of brute 
force. And in a free society, public opinion will no longer 
exhibit its present misguided and sentimental sympathy for so- 
called “crimes of passion”. These factors will assist the growth 


of harmony, but meanwhile, love’s tragedies will be no less 
painful. 


However, let us not make the seeming immutability of 
the difficulties arising from sexual relationships deter us from 
struggling against a form of society which aggravates them. 
To do so would be rather like going naked because we cannot 
dress in the finest furs. 

_ Remove the exploitation of man by man, destroy the brutal 
claims of the male to dominate over the female, oppose all 
prejudices, whether social, sexual or religious, and guarantee 
to all the right to live and enjoy life in freedom! Spread 
this teaching and we shall one day congratulate ourselves that 
the only problems on earth are those arising from the insoluble 
mystery of love! 

And when all else fails, those whose sexual life cannot 
be made to function harmoniously can eventually find due com- 
pensation in other spheres—just as to-day love steeped in 
alcohol is the sole consolation of the greater part of the human 
race, 
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every man who passed by, asking him to enter 


The next morning the population started a 
neral plundering. Suddenly thousands of tons 
food stuff appeared in the stores and in the 
SDAP houses one found everything, from food 
infant wear. Later in the day the Russians 


rbade plundering and distributed food them- ~ 


Ives. Children for the first time in weeks got 
ilk again. The distribution of food lasted for 
© to three hours. The air attacks had ceased, 
ere was food again . . . the Russians were em- 
aced and kissed by the women. 

The Russian armies made their official entry 
the afternoon of May 2. The soldiers were 
nerally armed with machine pistols only, many 
w horsedrawn waggons went along in irregular 
ws. Many Russians played on their accor- 
ons. In most cases only artillery and tractors 
‘re of Russian make; trucks, planes and other 
aterial were American. ‘There were also Ger- 
in prisoners in the Russian ranks; they carried 
mbands with the inscription: “We fight for a 
se Germany against Hitler’. 

But the joy of the people over the end of the 
ting ended soon. The women again were 
¢ victims. Suddenly the Russians started 
ping all women of any nationality. An inci- 


nt among many: a woman was raped by a -~ 


latter ran to the Commissar and complained. 
The Commissar sent two soldiers who arrested 
and shot the culprit. But during the night these 
very same soldiers, accompanied by others, ap- 
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raped all the women in the house. Doors were 
broken open day and night . . . the men were 
powerless and the women had no defence. 


A general plundering began. The Russians 
took everything they liked, above all watches, 
bicycles and rings. I have seen Russians who 
carried no less than 8 watches on their wrists. 
At the end, Berliners had no more bicycles at 
all and the Russians could be seen in the streets 
trying to learn bicycling. If their conduct was 
pointed out to them, the Russians answered: 
“When you came, you burned our houses, took 
our women and killed our children; we leave you 
your children.” One had the impression that 
the Russian was a mixture of a jovial child and 
a scoundrel. 


The Russians introduced new food ration 
books—rations were 15 per cent. higher than 
under the Nazis—and this served them at the 
same time as a count of all men in the city. All 
men were ordered to forced labour, non-com- 
pliance was heavily punished. 


In the morning of May 2, the Russians all of 
a sudden began to arrest the male population. 
There were Russian soldiers in front of the 
restaurants who handed out a can of milk to 


the restaurant. When about 150 men were 
gathered, they were led away by a military escort. 
Among them were children under 14 years of 
age and men over 60—without any distinction as 
to nationality. Later the Russians arrested men 
in the houses and streets. They even arrested 
French prisoners of war. I was arrested also. 
I showed my discharge papers from prison to 
an officer; he seemed to recognize them and told 
me that it would only last a few hours and we 
would then be released. He told us not to try 
to escape because anyone attempting to flee 
would be shot. But we were not released, only 
transferred to another place. Huge crowds of 
arrested men, tens of thousands, were driven 
through the streets. The arrests lasted till the 
8th . . . finally no more men were to be seen 
at all any longer. 


_I finally succeeded in fleeing from the Rus- 
sians and in crossing into American-occupied 
territory, together with some French prisoners of 
war. Now we felt free and secure again. We 
fell into each others arms,’ crying like children. 
The Americans kindly shook our hands. All 
Berliners would have wished nothing better than 
to come under American control. 


(From “Politics”, U.S.A., Fan. 1946). 





[DEPORTATION of political refugees has 

always been strongly condemned by Left- 
wing movements and before the war cases of 
deportation met with widespread protests among 
the working class. That people who at the risk 
of their lives have left the country where they 
were persecuted and have taken refuge in an- 
other country should be handed over to their 
persecutors appears as a particularly vile crime. 
It was the crime of Pétain who handed over 
to the German and Italian governments anti- 
fascists who had sought refuge in France after 
Mussolini and Hitler had seized power. The 
Gestapo was able to freely arrest German and 
Italian anti-fascists and send them back to their 
respective countries where some met with terms 
of imprisonment and others with death. 


No longer is the Gestapo at work in France 
but its place has been taken by the N.K.V.D. 
(as the dreaded G.P.U. has been re-christened). 
According to an agreement with the French 
Government the N.K.V.D. is allowed to operate 
freely in France and arrest any Soviet citizens 
(but not white Russians). The most spectacular 
case of its activities has been the recent kid- 
napping of a Russian or Polish student who was 
forcibly removed from his domicile in Paris and 
disappeared for an unknown destination. Though 
precise information is hard to get this seems to 
be by no means an isolated case. 


The Belgian and Dutch Governments have 
been less willing than the French to allow the 
Russian Secret Police a free hand in their coun- 
tries and they have offered some kind of pro- 
tection to Russians unwilling to go back to their 
country. They have tried to hide these Rus- 
sians first in camps but following incursions of 
the N.K.V.D. in those camps they were con- 
cealed in private houses. Moscow radio has 
been expressing its anger at Russian activities 
being thus frustrated and charges that these 





Jim Crow Society 


Continued from p. 2, 

trolling mechanism that shut off their minds 
and emotions from all that the white race 
had said was taboo. Although they lived 
in an America where in theory there existed 
equality of opportunity, they knew unerringly 
what to aspire to and what not to aspire to. 
Had a black boy announced that he aspired 
to be a writer, he would have been unhesitat- 
ingly called crazy by his Pals. Or had a 
black boy spoken of yearning to get a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange, his friends 
—in the boy’s own interests—would have 
reported his odd ambition to the white boss.” 
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individuals are being held against their wishes 
in Belgian and Dutch homes. 


RUSSIAN EXCUSES 


The accusation of the Russian Government 
against these people is that they have colla- 
borated with the Germans and it is quite pro- 
bable that some of them have but it is conceiv- 
able that there are Russians who have in no way 
helped the Nazis and yet have very good reasons 
for not wanting to go back to Russia. There 
might be socialist, trotskyists, anarchists, com- 
munists but not of Stalin’s special brand amongst 
them. No trial or enquiry is held before they 
are allowed to be arrested by the N.K.V.D. so 
that there is no proof whatsoever that only col- 
laborators are handed back. 

A report in the U.S. magazine Partisan 
Review (Winter 1946) written by an American 
official at present in Italy shows that deporta- 
tion of Russian nationals is carried out there as 
well with the complicity of American and British 
military authorities. We quote at length from 
this passage as it throws some interesting light 
on this question: 

“V’ve had my own tiny and momentary 
peep into ene of the things the Russians have 
been doing in Italy. 

“Though Italy lies outside the seething 
pathways of central Europe, the overflow of 
refugees nevertheless washes down from the 
North: Jugoslavs, Rumanians, Poles, White 
Russians. The American flag outside my 
building became an invitation to refuge, like 
the sight of a cross over a cathedral in the 
Middle Ages. 

“That particular morning I found my office 
erowded with several families of White Rus- 
sian refugees. They had escaped into Italy 
from southern Germany, where they had been 
put to work in German factories, and they 
were now in state of panic fear that they 
would be turned over to the Russian officials 
and sent back to Russia. This had already 
happened, they said, against their will to one 
or two of the peopie in the camp where they 
were held. 

“I tried to reassure them: they were letting 
their fears run away with them, the N.K.V.D. 
eouldn’t operate to pick people out of camps 
run by the Americans and British. There was 
nothing else I could do. These people weren’t 
my problem, another office had jurisdiction 
over them . . . Besides, I believed what I’d 
said: the Allies couldn’t be allowing such 
things. 

“That afternoon, however, happening to be 
in the Allied Commission building, out of cur- 
iosity I went in to sce the officers in charge 
of Displaced Persons. 
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Failure of Nationalism as Alternatir 


Imperialism consists in bringing more and 
more territories under the control, direct or in- 
direct, of the imperialist power, and the needs 
of the market economy of capitalism make this 
process of necessity an expanding one. But at 
the same time there has been going on another 
trend—the tendency of colonial territories to 
acquire nationalist ideologies and break away 
(to a greater or lesser extent) from the imperialist 
power. ‘The United States initiated this process 
inside the British Empire at their successful 
War of Independence in the eighteenth century. 
The same process appears to be approaching 
a climax in the case of India. Here again, the 
Indian ruling classes and their political repre- 
sentatives conduct their struggle against British 
Imperialism under Nationalist slogans. Anar- 
chists have often attacked Nationalist aspirations 
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and conceptions of National “Independence”. ~ 
Although much heroism and idealism go into 
such struggles, in practice they hold no libera- 
tion for the working classes of the new ‘‘Nation” 
which results from successful struggles of this 
type. One may cite the examples of Italy in 
the nineteenth century, or Ireland in the twen- 
tieth as showing how insignificant are the bene- 
fits which the working classes derive from such 
struggles. In former times, when liberalism in 
politics was the reflection of expanding foreign 
markets on the economic field, some lightening 
of despotism may have been gained; but the 
economic slavery of the masses has remained 
fundamentally unaltered. Nor are the prospects 
even as good as this to-day, for expanding capi- 
talism and liberalism have been replaced by 
restrictionist practices in-economic life with rigid 
political control as their administrative counter- 
parts. 

It is in the light of these general historical 
reflections that one must consider the likely out- 
come of the Indonesian struggle for indepen- 
dence. Everyone who hates the brutality and 
injustice involved in Imperialist rule has felt 
sympathy for the Indonesians in their fight 
against combined Dutch and British Imperial- 
ism. But a knowledge of the past history of 
revolutionary struggles.and Nationalist rebellions 
makes one attach great importance to the manner 
in which such struggles are conducted. Often 
the Nationalist leaders are men of great per- 
sonal courage and unimpeachable integrity ac- 
cording to their lights. Robespierre was such 
a man. So also was Garibaldi. And the men 
who are leading the Indonesian masses to what 
looks like at least a partially successful conclu- 
sion in the Nationalist fight may well possess 
the same virtues. But the logic of political 
methods of conducting struggles for “freedom”, 
the separation of leaders from the vast anony- 
mous mass, is bringing about the same results 
that have attended such methods in the past. 





Seeking the Cai 


Seotland Yard’s Ar 


The big bugs at Scotland Yard, finding it 
somewhat like hard work to keep the “crime 
wave” under control, recently did a series of 
half-hour broadcasts under the general title, 
“Crime Does Not Pay’. Various aanectsa of 
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been expressing its anger at Russian activities 
being thus frustrated and charges that these 





Jim Crow Society 


Continued from p. 2, , : 
trolling mechanism that shut off their minds 
and emotions from all that the white race 
had said was taboo. Although they lived 
in an America where in theory there existed 
equality of opportunity, they knew unerringly 
what to aspire to and what not to aspire to. 
Had a black boy announced that he aspired 
to be a writer, he would have been unhesitat- 
ingly called crazy by his pals. Or had a 
black boy spoken of yearning to get a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange, his friends 
—in the boy’s own interests—would have 
reported his odd ambition to the white boss.” 
Wright was one of the few negroes who did 

not succumb to this general process of mental 
debasement, which in its results is perhaps even 
worse than the sporadic physical outbreaks of 
white terror. He managed to remain compara- 
tively untouched, keeping his independence, his 
integrity, his desire for positive achievement, 
and eventually contriving by dint of hard saving 
to accumulate the money to take his family 
to the Northern states where at least there was 
some opportunity for a Negro to live a reason- 
able life. He has since become a well-known 
American writer, but he has not forgotten his 
background, and this volume of autobiography is 
in a sense an appeal for the millions of Negroes 
who have not escaped either from the white 
oppression or from their own defeatism. It is 
certainly the most honest and stirring document 
that has yet come out of the Negro movement, 
and its publication here gives an opportunity 
for English readers to gain a thorough picture 
of the “gallant South” from the worm’s eye 
view of a poor Negro. 
GroRGE WOODCOCK. 








THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Whenever I hear or read of a discussion: on 
the subject of the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment my mind goes back to the case of Fred- 
erick Henry Sneddon, tried, convicted and exe- 
cuted in 1912 for the murder of Eliza Mary 
Barrow. : 

I ask myself what could be done with such a 
fiend except treat him as a poisonous snake at 
large or as a mad dog is treated. 

For such a man one might wish for a sentence 
of lifelong imprisonment—if imprisonment were 
as once it was, a form of corporal punishment; 
if prisoners were now treated as the Lancashire 
Witches, so called, were treated, whose dungeons 
I have seen in Lancaster Castle, underground, 
without heat or light, and with just enough air 
to prevent early asphyxiation, damp and 
noisome; or if the treadmill and the hulk were 
still in existence. : 

But we have abolished all such punishments 
and to-day, wisely or unwisely, we treat our 
convicted felons far better than the deserving 
poor are treated in hard winters. i 

A sentence of imprisonment or penal servitude 
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ond 
from southern Germany, where they had been 
put to work in German factories, and they 
were now in state of panic fear that they 
would be turned over to the Russian officials 
and sent back to Russia. This had already 
happened, they said, against their will to one 
or two of the people in the camp where they 
were held. 

“TI tried to reassure them: they were letting 
their fears run away with them, the N.K.V.D. 
couldn’t operate to pick people out of camps 
run by the Americans and British. There was 
nothing else I could do. These people weren’t 
my problem, another office had jurisdiction 
over them .. . Besides, I believed what I’d 
said: the Allies couldn’t be allowing such 
things. 

“That afternoon, however, happening to be 
in the Allied Commission building, out of cur- 
iosity I went in to see the officers in charge 
of Displaced Persons. 

“A big bouncy Briton, Colonel F., spoke to 
me with that casual and easy English polite- 
ness that has only to turn the merest shade or 
nuance to become patronizing and insolent: 

***As you probably know, under the terms 
of the Yalta agreement the Russian govern- 
ment is entitled to take back all Russians who 
left Russia after 1927. They’re simply con- 
sidered Russian prisoners of war.’ 

“No, I didn’t know that, but did he know 
that the political purges developed during the 
30’s, and the principle would seem to be 
exactly equivalent to allowing Hitler, while 
he was still in power, to take back political 
refugees who left Germany after ’33? 

“Well, he didn’t know whether there were 
any refugees in the camp who had left during 
the ’30’s, but Major S, who was handling 
that particular camp and was familiar with the 
situation, could probably tell me .. . (There) 
the information about the Yalta Agreement 
was repeated. Since the directive from Yalta 
was clear—what’s more definite than the 
number 1927?—no question about it had ever 


U.S. SERVICING OF 
SPANISH 'PLANES 


The U.S. Army newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
to-day reported that Lieutenant William Allen, 
weather forecaster at the Ciampino airfield, had 
been ordered to be transferred to Germany for 
refusing to handle the briefing of a pilot of a 
Spanish plane which was to carry Spanish Car- 
dinals from Rome to Madrid. 

The paper added that the issue at Rome’s 
airfield over American Army personnel servicing 
Spanish planes was sharpened yesterday ‘with 
the sudden transfer of Allen to Germany, and a 
request for the names and serial numbers of 
nine officers composing the weather station com- 
plement at Ciampino.” 

Associated Press, 15/3/46. 
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come up; it wasn’t the business of the A.C. 
to raise such questions, -..» ‘You don’t have 
to tell me what those refugees are up against. 
I know. I know most of the poor devils the 
Russians put on the boat at Taranto never get 
back to Russia. Something happens to them, 
they fall off the deck, commit suicide, are 
never heard from again. But what are the 
lives of 130 people—there are only 130 
Russians in the Camp—when it comes to en- 
dangering _ the relations of the big 
powers?’ ...” 

We are told daily of the guilt of the German 
people, they allowed Belsen and Buchenwald, 
they allowed persecutions of Jews and _ anti- 
Nazis. We can see little difference between 
these actions and the deportations taking place 
in Europe to-day which end in concentration 
camps or death and which are carried out by 
Allied Governments, and what are the British 
people doing about it? 


LACKEY BEAVERBROOK 


Viscountess Furness flew over from Britain 
for a month’s stay in the U.S., said she was 
coming back later to settle for good. 

The trip, thanks to fellow-passenger Lord 
Beaverbrook, had been dandy. ‘“He’s such a 
nice man,” said the Viscountess, “and he took 
such good care of me. He... kept giving all 
kinds of orders like “Get a rug for Her Lady- 
ship’ and things like that. It was almost like 
old times when one had servants travelling with 
one.” 

Time (U.S.A.), 18/3/46. 


We knew’ Beaverbrook had numerous 
lackeys working for him but Viscountess 
Furness counted him as one of hers. 
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Seeking the Cat 


Scotland Yard’s Ai 


The big bugs at Scotland Yard, finding it 
somewhat like hard work to keep the “crime 
wave” under control, recently did a series of 
half-hour broadcasts under the general title, 
“Crime Does Not Pay”. Various aspects of 
crime detection were described and an appeal 
was made to the public to assist the police in 
the job of smashing the gangs that are getting 
away with a great deal of booty. ‘The last of 
the broadcasts was very interesting from the 
anarchist point of view. We have always main- 
tained that crime is caused by the property 
relations in society to-day, with the majority of 
the wealth produced being owned by a small 
minority of the population. We are now grati- 
fied to learn straight from the horse’s mouth, 
as it were, that our theory is born out in fact. 

One of the leading Sherlocks spoke for some 
time during the last broadcast and gave some 
very interesting facts. He stated that the pre- 
sent crime-wave is due to an extra shortage of 
many goods that are normally quite plentiful. 
Such things as clothes and foodstuffs have a 
good market value to-day and can easily be dis- 
posed of by the “fences”. In fact, he said, “It 
is all a question of supply and demand, the rise 
in crime keeping pace with the rise in unemploy- 
ment.” Just what we have consistently main: 
tained,—that poverty forces. men and women to 





BETTER OFF THAN MEN? 


The 34 aldermen and councillers of the Royal 
Borough of Windsor have drawn up a charter 
for the town’s 20 cab horses which draw vic- 
torias and landaus through the streets. 

These are the charter’s terms: 

No horse will be allowed. in a hackney car- 
riage until it has passed an examination by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The horses are to have a seven-hour working 
day. During that seven hours they must have 
at least one hour’s break for rest, feeding and 
drinking. 

They must not be used for any other work 
on any day that they have been on the hackney 
carriage ranks. 

Evening Standard, 25/3/46. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Whenever I hear or read of a discussion on 
the subject of the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment my mind goes back to the case of Fred- 
erick Henry Sneddon, tried, convicted and exe- 
cuted in 1912 for the murder of Eliza Mary 
Barrow. , 

I ask myself what could be done with such a 
fiend except treat him as a poisonous snake at 
large or as a mad dog is treated. 

For such a man one might wish for a sentence 
of lifelong imprisonment—if imprisonment were 
as once it was, a form of corporal punishment; 
if prisoners were now treated as the Lancashire 
Witches, so called, were treated, whose dungeons 
I have seen in Lancaster Castle, underground, 
without heat or light, and with just enough air 
to prevent early asphyxiation, damp and 
noisome; or if the treadmill and the hulk were 
still in existence. : 

But we have abolished all such punishments 
and to-day, wisely or unwisely, we treat our 
convicted felons far better than the deserving 
poor are treated in hard winters. t 

A sentence of imprisonment or penal servitude 
means no more than the loss of ability to go 
where he will when he likes, which the prisoner 
shares with the most exemplary of schoolboys. 

Cooled in summer, warmed in winter, well fed, 
well clothed, kept clean, provided with books for 
his leisure hours—allowed even the luxury of an 
occasional cigarette—with no responsibilities, no 
need to take thought for the morrow, the 
prisoner of to-day is better off than many an 
honest man. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys 
in Sunday Graphic, 24/3/46. 


If prisons are such rest centres one wonders 
why Mr. Justice Humphreys sends people 
to jail. Please note the Christian feelings 
which animate him in his remarks about 
capital punishment. 


NEAR BELSEN STANDARDS 


Foot in mouth, Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein last week chose this defence 
for a necessary reduction of German food rations 
in the British zone to a near-starvation 1,000 
calories a day: “Germans gave the inmates of 
Belsen only 800 calories.” Short, spare Mont- 
gomery added: “Big, overgrown Germans have 


ot to tighten their belts.” 
r : Time (U.S.A.), 18/3/46. 


IDIOCY DEPARTMENT 


Large quantities of loaves floating in the 
bay dumped by passing ships are a common 
sight in Durban, South Africa. 

People wanting the bread would have to pay 
a heavy duty before they could take it ashore. 

Daily Mirror, 18/3/46. 


At the same time people are warned not 
to waste bread. 


U.S. SERVICING OF 
SPANISH 'PLANES 


The U.S. Army newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
to-day reported that Lieutenant William Allen, 
weather forecaster at the Ciampino airfield, had 
been ordered to be transferred to Germany for 
refusing to handle the briefing of a pilot of a 
Spanish plane which was to carry Spanish Car 
dinals from Rome to Madrid. . 

The paper added that the issue at Rome’s 
airfield over American Army personnel servicing 
Spanish planes was sharpened yesterday “with 
the sudden transfer of Allen to Germany, and a 
request for the names and serial numbers of 
nine officers composing the weather station com- 
plement at Ciampino.” 

Associated Press, 15/3/46. 


LACKEY BEAVERBROOK 


Viscountess Furness flew over from Britain 
for a month’s stay in the U.S., said she was 
coming back later to settle for good. 

The trip, thanks to fellow-passenger Lord 
Beaverbrook, had been dandy. ‘“He’s such a 
nice man,” said the Viscountess, “and he took 
such good care of me. He... kept giving all 
kinds of orders like “Get a rug for Her Lady- 
ship’ and things like that. It was almost like 
old times when one had servants travelling with 
one.” 

Time (U.S.A.), 18/3/46. 


We knew Beaverbrook had numerous 
lackeys working for him but Viscountess 
Furness counted him as one of hers. 


BETTER OFF THAN MEN? 


The 34 aldermen and councillers of the Royal 
Borough of Windsor have drawn up a charter 
for the town’s 20 cab horses which draw vic- 
torias and landaus through the streets. 

These are the charter’s terms: 

No horse will be allowed. in a hackney car- 
riage until it has passed an examination by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The horses are to have a seven-hour working 
day. During that seven hours they must have 
at least one hour’s break for rest, feeding and 
drinking. 

They must not be used for any other work 
on any day that they have been on the hackney 
carriage ranks. 

Evening Standard, 25/3/46. 
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"FREEDOM" COMES TO 
ITALY 


After 26 years of Fascism and Fascist-con- 
trolled elections, Italians in 436 communes of 
the Southern and Central Provinces were last 
week cajoled and bullied into voting in their 
first free municipal elections. Result would 
serve as a pointer for the coming general 
elections. 

Re-equipped from British Army stores, the 
carabinieri kept a watchful eye on pencils scup- 
plied to the voters. Penalty for theft: a 6000 
lire (£9) fine. Reason: It might delay proceed- 
ings. 

All parties from the Royalists to the Com- 
munists begged their supporters to go to the 
polls. Wanting compulsory measures, but faced 
with a Communist threat to resign from the 
Coalition Government if forceful measures were 
adopted, right wingers compromised. The name 
of every Giuseppe or Giovanni who did not vote 
would be posted in a public place for all to 
see. Mention of their civic failing would be 
entered for five years in their good conduct 
certificates, and they would be discouraged from 
applying for Government jobs. 

News Review, 21/3/46. 


NOT TAKING RISKS 


No gambler at Monte Carlo or Santa Anita 
ever calculates the odds more cold-bloodedly 
than insurance companies do. After its actuaries 
had finished figuring, Britain’s Sun Life Assur- 
ance Society announced last week that its future 
life policies will not cover death if caused by 
atom bombs. Explained the Society: “If only 
one atom bomb were to fall on London we 
would have to pay out £750,000 ($3,000,000) to 
policyholders.” 

The Society did not speculate about what else 
might happen in that event. 

Time (U.S.A.), 11/3/46. 


JAPANESE ANARCHISTS 


The newspaper Asahi reported to-day the for- 
mation of a Japan anarchists’ league, but failed 
to say what its policies would be. (Anarchism 
usually is defined as the theory that all govern- 
ment is an evil.) 

Montreal Gazette, 8/2/46. 


OUR CRAZY WORLD 


Because 300 girl typists cannot be found, 
44,000 Service divorces are being held up, the 
Lord Chancellor stated in the House of Lords 
yesterday. 

News Chronicle, 27/3/46. 


FAMINE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Shocking reports of famine conditions in 
South Aprica have been reaching missionary 
societies and the head office of the Pan-African 
Federation. 

According to these reports, the country is on 
the verge of the greatest food crisis in history. 
In addition to the meat shortage South Africa 
must speedily import large quantities of maize— 
the chief kind of native diet—and wheat if the 
African population is not to die of starvation in 
the next few months. 

In some districts, the reports indicate that 
thousands of natives are already eating weeds, 
tree bark and worms. 

Th maize crop is estimated to yield only 
6,000,000 bags whereas at least 18,000,000 bags 
are needed. 

African Standard, 22/2/46. 


Perhaps Smuts and others should keep this 
in mind before appealing for money to send 
food to Britain. Or don’t African natives 
count? 





DISILLUSIONMENT 

Like many others I know we started fighting 
for Freedom in 1939. 

In the desert many of my pals had those 
letters from their young ladies, “I hope you 
will understand, but I have found someone else.” 

Well, I have found a frauline, and so have 
a good many more, and I will marry her even 
if I have to give up my rights as an Englishman 
for I will marry no one else. 

I go back to Germany to-morrow. In my 
pack are baby clothes, also 2,000 cigarettes for 
the black market, for although I cannot marry 
we are engaged, and in a few months she will 
be having our baby. Although I have been 
fighting for freedom for six and a half years 
(Dunkirk, North Africa, Italy, and D-Day) my 
child will be a bastard, because I cannot marry. 

I am due for demob in a few months, but, 
like many more, I must sign on again to be with 
my future wife. I shall not be alone, for a lot 
of my pals are doing the same for the same 
reason. 

I was man enough to fight, maybe I am man 
enough to know my own-mind. 

The British Army taught me for six years 
to hate all Germans—now I love one. The 
British public said that race hatred must go. 
Why impose it? And why must my child be 
born a bastard? 

A sadly disillusioned Tommy. 

Bdr. B., B.A.O.R. 
Letter to Reynolds News, 24/3/46. 


LONG LIVE ADOLESCENCE 


I must note, too, that Mr. Orwell’s Socialism 
includes a special attitude to the Soviet Union. 
“Nearly every modern intellectual has gone over 
to some or other form of totalitarianism,” he 
writes, and his next sentence, beginning “From 
the Marxist or Fascist point of view,” and the 
essay on Koestler makes it quite clear that he 
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‘ork Again | INDONESIAN WORKERS LEFT OUT 


dividuals are being held against their wishes 
Belgian and Dutch homes. 


RUSSIAN EXCUSES 


The accusation of the Russian Government 
ainst these people is that they have colla- 
wated with the Germans and it is quite pro- 
ible that some of them have but it is conceiv- 
le that there are Russians who have in no way 
Iped the Nazis and yet have very good reasons 
r not wanting to go back to Russia. There 
ight be socialist, trotskyists, anarchists, com- 
nists but not of Stalin’s special brand amongst 
em. No trial or enquiry is held before they 
» allowed to be arrested by the N.K.V.D. so 
at there is no proof whatsoever that only col- 
borators are handed back. 


A report in the U.S. magazine Partisan 
wiew (Winter 1946) written by an American 
ficial at present in Italy shows that deporta- 
m of Russian nationals is carried out there as 
Il with the complicity of American and British 
ilitary authorities. ‘We quote at length from 
is passage as it throws some interesting light 
| this question: 


“I’ve had my own tiny and momentary 
ep into one of the things the Russians have 
en doing in Italy. 

“Though Italy lies outside the seething 
thways of central Europe, the overflow of 
fugices nevertheless washes down from the 
orth: Jugoslavs, Rumanians, Poles, White 
issians. The American flag outside my 
ilding became an invitation to refuge, like 
© sight of a cross over a cathedral in the 
iddle Ages. 

“That particular morning I found my office 
owded with several families of White Rus- 
in refugees. They had eseaped into Italy 
mn southern Germany, where they had been 
it to work in German factories, and they 
‘re now in state of panic fear that they 
nuild be turned over to the Russian officials 
d sent back to Russia. This had already 
ppened, they said, against their will to one 
two of the people in the camp where they 
sve held. 

“I tried to reassure them: they were letting 
vir fears run away with them, the N.K.V.D. 
uldn’t operate to pick people out of camps 
a by the Americans and British. There was 
thing else I could do. These people weren’t 
y problem, another office had jurisdiction 
er them .. . Besides, I believed what I’d 
id: the Allies couldn’t be allowing such 
ngs. 

“That afternoon, however, happening to be 
the Allied Commission building, out of cur- 
ity I went in to see the officers in charge 
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Failure of Nationalism as Alternative to Imperialism 


Imperialism consists in bringing more and 
more territories under the control, direct or in- 
direct, of the imperialist power, and the needs 
of the market economy of capitalism make this 
process of necessity an expanding one. But at 
the same time there has been going on another 
trend—the tendency of colonial territories to 
acquire nationalist ideologies and break away 
(to a greater or lesser extent) from the imperialist 
power. The United States initiated this process 
inside the British Empire at their successful 
War of Independence in the eighteenth century. 
The same process appears to be approaching 
a climax in the case of India. Here again, the 
Indian ruling classes and their political repre- 
sentatives conduct their struggle against British 
Imperialism under Nationalist slogans. Anar- 
chists have often attacked Nationalist aspirations 
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and conceptions of National ‘Independence’. ~ 


Although much heroism and idealism go into 
such struggles, in practice they hold no libera- 
tion for the working classes of the new “‘Nation” 
which results from successful struggles of this 
type. One may cite the examples of Italy in 
the nineteenth century, or Ireland in the twen- 
tieth as showing how insignificant are the bene- 
fits which the working classes derive from such 
struggles. In former times, when liberalism in 
politics was the reflection of expanding foreign 
markets on the economic field, some lightening 
of despotism may have been gained; but the 
economic slavery of the masses has remained 
fundamentally unaltered. Nor are the prospects 
even as good as this to-day, for expanding capi- 
talism and liberalism have been replaced by 
restrictionist practices in economic life with rigid 
political control as their administrative counter- 
parts. 

It is in the light of these general historical 
reflections that one must consider the likely out- 
come of the Indonesian struggle for indepen- 
dence. Everyone who -hates the brutality and 
injustice involved in Imperialist rule has felt 
sympathy for the Indonesians in their fight 
against combined Dutch and British Imperial- 
ism. But a knowledge of the past history of 
revolutionary struggles and Nationalist rebellions 
makes one attach great importance to the manner 
in which such struggles are conducted. Often 
the Nationalist leaders are men of great per- 
sonal courage and unimpeachable integrity ac- 
cording to their lights. Robespierre was such 
a man. So also was Garibaldi. And the men 
who are leading the Indonesian masses to what 
looks like at least a partially successful conclu- 
sion in the Nationalist fight may well possess 
the same virtues. But the logic of political 
methods of conducting struggles for “freedom’’, 
the separation of leaders from the vast anony- 
mous mass, is bringing about the same results 
that have attended such methods in the past. 


Independence may become a reality (in part, at 
all events) for the political leaders, but the 
workers will find their conditions largely un- 
changed. 

On March 30th, a provisional agreement was 
reached between the Dutch and the Indonesian 
representatives. This apparently recognizes an 
Indonesian State, with control by Indonesians in 
Java and, perhaps, Sumatra also. But the 
economic interests of the Dutch have been 
guaranteed, which means that the “right” of 
Dutch bond-holders to exploit Indonesian work- 
ers will be recognized by the new Indonesian 
rulers. As if to underline this position, it is 
reported that Dutch troops may remain to help 
police the country. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
the British Special Envoy to Batavia, is return- 
ing to this country with every appearance of 
satisfaction at the outcome of affairs there, for 
he declared, “I do not think I shall need to 
return to Java”. 

Once again, therefore, a * Nationalist-inspired 
uprising is repeating the results of the past. 
The 47 millions of workers who populate Java 
may have achieved “National Independence’; 
but they will very soon be asking themselves 
what this phrase means in concrete terms. And 
they will. be asking themselves whether all that 
Indonesian blood was shed in order that the 
Dutch bond-holders’ interest might still be 
drained away from the country under the watch- 
ful guardianship of Indonesian government 
officials tied to a Dutch-Indonesian agreement, 
and with Dutch troops standing by to act as 
police? 

The workers of India, and those socialists and 
others in this country who support Indian Nat- 
ionalism, might well ponder this lesson from 
Java, for we have not heard that British-owned 
enterprises in India will cease to drain wealth 
from that country when political “independence” 
is granted. To mean anything at all, Freedom 
must mean Economic Freedom. 





Seeking the Causes of “Crime” 


Scotland Yard’s Amazing Discoveries! 


The big bugs at Scotland Yard, finding it 


somewhat like hard work to keep the “crime 
wave” under control, recently did a series of 
half-hour broadcasts under the general title, 
“Crime Does Not Pay”. Various aspects of 


steal the necessities of life, or the wherewithal 
to purchase them. 

All the Government and the police seem to 
be able to do is to continually imprison the 
breakers of the property laws. The last broad- 


Ue AMOK 
“That particular morning I found my office 
mwded with several families of White Rus- 
n refugees. They had eseaped into Italy 
m southern Germany, where they had been 
( to work in German factories, and they 
re now in state of panic fear that they 
uld be turned over to the Russian officials 
i sent back to Russia. This had already 
ppened, they said, against their will to one 
two of the peopie in the camp where they 
re held. 
“I tried to reassure them: they were letting 
‘ir fears run away with them, the N.K.V.D. 
ildn’t operate to pick people out of camps 
1 by the Americans and British. There was 
thing else I could do. These people weren’t 
problem, another office had jurisdiction 
‘ them .. . Besides, I believed what I’d 
i: the Allies couldn’t be allowing such 
nbs. 
“That afternoon, however, happening to be 
the Allied Commission building, out of cur- 
ity I went in to sce the officers in charge 
Displaced Persons. 
‘A big bouncy Briton, Colonel F., spoke to 
with that casual and easy English polite- 
4 that has only to turn the merest shade or 
imece to become patronizing and insolent: 
**As you probably know, under the terms 
the Yalta agreement the Russian govern- 
nt is entitled to take back all Russians who 
| Russia after 1927. They’re simply con- 
ered Russian prisoners of war.’ 
"No, I didn’t know that, but did he know 
t the political purges developed during the 
's, and the principle would seem to be 
ictly equivalent to allowing Hitler, while 
was still in power, to take back political 
ugees who Ieft Germany after ’33? 
“Well, he didn’t know whether there were 
) refugees in the camp who had left during 
7330's, but Major S, who was handling 
it particular camp and was familiar with the 
mation, could probably tell me ... (There) 
information about the Yalta Agreement 
4 repeated. Since the directive from Yalta 
8 clear—-what’s more definite than the 
mber 1927?—no question about it had ever 
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come up; it wasn’t the business of the A.C. 
to raise such questions. ... ‘You don’t have 
to tell me what those refugees are up against. 
I know. I know most of the poor devils the 
Russians put on the boat at Taranto never get 
back to Russia. Something happens to them, 
they fall off the deck, commit suicide, are 
never heard from again. But what are the 
lives of 130 people—there are only 130 
Russians in the Camp—when it comes to en- 
dangering _ the relations of the big 
powers?’ ...” 

We are told daily of the guilt of the German 
people, they allowed Belsen and Buchenwald, 
they allowed persecutions of Jews and anti- 
Nazis. We can see little difference between 
these actions and the deportations taking place 
in Europe to-day which end in concentration 
camps or death and which are carried out by 
Allied Governments, and what are the British 
people doing about it? 


cording to their lights. Kobespierre was such 
a man. So also was Garibaldi. And the men 
who are leading the Indonesian masses to what 
looks like at Jeast a partially successful conclu- 
sion in the Nationalist fight may well possess 
the same virtues. But the logic of political 
methods of conducting struggles for “freedom”, 
the separation of leaders from the vast anony- 
mous mass, is bringing about the same results 
that have attended such methods in the past. 


and with Dutch troops standing by to act as 
police? 

The workers of India, and those socialists and 
others in this country who support Indian Nat- 
ionalism, might well ponder this lesson from 
Java, for we have not heard that British-owned 
enterprises in India will cease to drain wealth 
from that country when political “independence” 
is granted. To mean anything at all, Freedom 
must mean Economic Freedom. 





Seeking the Causes of “Crime” 


Scotland Yard’s Amazing Discoveries ! 


The big bugs at Scotland Yard, finding it 


somewhat like hard work to keep the “crime 
wave” under control, recently did a series of 
half-hour broadcasts under the general title, 
“Crime Does Not Pay”. Various aspects of 
crime detection were described and an appeal 
was made to the public to assist the police in 
the job of smashing the gangs that are getting 
away with a great deal of booty. The last of 
the broadcasts was very interesting from the 
anarchist point of view. We have always main- 
tained that crime is caused by the property 
relations in society to-day, with the majority of 
the wealth produced being owned by a small 
minority of the population. We are now grati- 
fied to learn straight from the horse’s mouth, 
as it were, that our theory is born out in fact. 

One of the leading Sherlocks spoke for some 
time during the last broadcast and gave some 
very interesting facts. He stated that the pre- 
sent crime-wave is due to an extra shortage of 
many goods that are normally quite plentiful. 
Such things as clothes and foodstuffs have a 
good market value to-day and can easily be dis- 
posed of by the “fences”. In fact, he said, “It 
is all a question of supply and demand, the rise 
in crime keeping pace with the rise in unemploy- 
ment.” Just what we have consistently main- 
tained,—that poverty forces men and women to 


steal the necessities of life, or the wherewithal 
to purchase them. 

All the Government and the police seem to 
be able to do is to continually imprison the 
breakers of the property laws. The last broad- 
cast in the crime series was used to show how 
once a man starts a life of crime, how difficult 
it is for him to be successful. An example case 
history was portrayed of a young boy who went 
through all the stages of Industrial Schools, 
Borstal and finally Prison for penal servitude. 
The big bug giving the address said that 50%, 
of habitual criminals begin their life of crime 
before they are 14 years of age! What an in- 
dictment against the prison system and its sup- 
posed purpose of reforming the criminal! The 
futility of attempting to treat the effects of 
crime instead of the CAUSES was only too 
clearly shown up. 

The stupidity and cruelty of locking people 
up behind bars for long periods of time is thus 
once more emphasised from an unexpected 
source. If poverty and a shortage of goods is 
the prime cause of crime, then obviously the 
most effective way to cure such anti-social habits 
is to treat the Cause, not the effect. In other 
words, reconstruct society so that each individual 
can satisfy his or her needs, then the incentive 
to steal and to murder will be eliminated. 
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S. SERVICING OF 
ANISH 'PLANES 


Phe U.S. Army newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
lay reported that Lieutenant William Allen, 
ther forecaster at the Ciampino airfield, had 
n ordered to be transferred to Germany for 
ising to handle the briefing of a pilot of a 
nish plane which was to carry Spanish Car- 
ils from Rome to Madrid. 
‘he paper added that the issue at Rome’s 
ield over American Army personnel servicing 
inish planes was sharpened yesterday ‘“‘with 
sudden transfer of Allen to Germany, and a 
est for the names and serial numbers of 
» officers composing the weather station com- 
nent at Ciampino.” 

Associated Press, 15/3/46. 


LACKEY BEAVERBROOK 


Viscountess Furness flew over from Britain 
for a month’s stay in the U.S., said she was 
coming back Jater to settle for good. 

The trip, thanks to fellow-passenger Lord 
Beaverbrook, had been dandy. “He’s such a 
nice man,” said the Viscountess, “and he took 
such good care of me. He... kept giving all 
kinds of orders like ‘Get a rug for Her Lady- 
ship’ and things like that. It was almost like 
old times when one had servants travelling with 
one.” 

Time (U.S.A.), 18/3/46. 


We knew Beaverbrook had numerous 
lackeys working for him but Viscountess 
Furness counted him as one of hers. 


BETTER OFF THAN MEN? 


The 34 aldermen and councillers of the Royal 
Borough of Windsor have drawn up a charter 
for the town’s 20 cab horses which draw vic- 
torias and landaus through the streets. 

These are the charter’s terms: 

No horse will be allowed. in a hackney car- 
riage until it has passed an examination by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The horses are to have a seven-hour working 
day. During that seven hours they must have 
at least one hour’s break for rest, feeding and 
drinking. 

They must not be used for any other work 
on any day that they have been on the hackney 
carriage ranks. 

Evening Standard, 25/3/46. 





"R’Beanmeanunchie tinaw BPreace 


equates the Fascist and the Soviet State systems 
as equally ruthless, equally reactionary. 

With anyone who has gone through a bitter 
disillusionment by comparing the Soviet State 
as it is with what he thinks it ought to have 
been, I have deep sympathy, for I have been 
through such a phase myself, but I think such a 
disillusionment is a sign of political immaturity 
and very often of a general mental and emo-: 
tional adolescence. Here, too, Mr. Orwell 
evades the real issue. 

Mr. Orwell has some hard thinking and hard 
study to do yet before he reaches the maturity 
of the true critic whether in art or in life, 

H. 0. W. 
Socialist Review, Mid-March, 1946. 
Better be an adolescent than a senile stooge 
of Stalin’s régime. 


FOOD POLITICS 


Germans are less hungry in the American 
zone of Germany than in the British zone. The 
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The 34 aldermen and councillers of the Royal 
Borough of Windsor have drawn up a charter 
for the town’s 20 cab horses which draw vic- 
torias and landaus through the streets. 

These are the charter’s terms: 

No horse will be allowed. in a hackney car- 
riage until it has passed an examination by a 
veterinary surgeon. 

The horses are to have a seven-hour working 
day. During that seven hours they must have 
at least one hour’s break for rest, feeding and 
drinking. 

They must not be used for any other work 
on any day that they have been on the hackney 
carriage ranks. 

Evening Standard, 25/3/46. 





Through the Press 





‘-REEDOM" COMES TO 
ALY 


\fter 26 years of Fascism and Fascist-con- 
lled elections, Italians in 436 communes of 
Southern and Central Provinces were last 
‘k cajoled and bullied into voting in their 
t free municipal elections. Result would 
ve as a pointer for the coming general 
tions. 

Xe-equipped from British Army stores, the 
abinieri kept a watchful eye on pencils scup- 
‘d to the voters. Penalty for theft: a 6000 
(£9) fine. Reason: It might delay proceed- 


8. 
All parties from the Royalists to the Com- 
nists begged their supporters to go to the 
ls. Wanting compulsory measures, but faced 
h a Communist threat to resign from the 
alition Government if forceful measures were 
ypted, right wingers compromised. The name 
every Giuseppe or Giovanni who did not vote 
uld be posted in a public place for all to 
Mention of their civic failing would be 
ered for five years in their good conduct 
tificates, and they would be discouraged from 

slying for Government jobs. 
News Review, 21/3/46. 


OT TAKING RISKS 


No gambler at Monte Carlo or Santa Anita 
calculates the odds more cold-bloodedly 
n insurance companies do. After its actuaries 
| finished figuring, Britain’s Sun Life Assur- 
ec Society announced last week that its future 
- policies will not cover death if caused by 
m bombs. Explained the Society: “If only 
s atom bomb were to fall on London we 
uld have to pay out £750,000 ($3,000,000) to 
icyholders.” 
lhe Society did not speculate about what else 
ght happen in that event. 

Time (U.S.A.), 11/3/46. 


JAPANESE ANARCHISTS 


The newspaper Asahi reported to-day the for- 
mation of a Japan anarchists’ league, but failed 
to say what its policies would be. (Anarchism 
usually is defined as the theory that all govern- 
ment is an evil.) 

Montreal Gazette, 8/2/46. 


OUR CRAZY WORLD 


Because 300 girl typists cannot be found, 
44,000 Service divorces are being held up, the 
Lord Chancellor stated in the House of Lords 
yesterday. 

News Chronicle, 27/3/46. 


FAMINE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Shocking reports of famine conditions in 
South Aprica have been reaching missionary 
societies and the head office of the Pan-African 
Federation. 

According to these reports, the country is on 
the verge of the greatest food crisis in history. 
In addition to the meat shortage South Africa 
must speedily import large quantities of maize— 
the chief kind of native diet—and wheat if the 
African population is not to die of starvation in 
the next few months. 

In some districts, the reports indicate that 
thousands of natives are already eating weeds, 
tree bark and worms. 

Th maize crop is estimated to yield only 
6,000,000 bags whereas at least 18,000,000 bags 
are needed. 

African Standard, 22/2/46. 


Perhaps Smuts and others should keep this 
in mind before appealing for money to send 
food to Britain. Or don’t African natives 
count? 





DISILLUSIONMENT 

Like many others I know we started fighting 
for Freedom in 1939. 

In the desert many of my pals had those 
letters from their young ladies, “I hope you 
will understand, but I have found someone else.” 

Well, I have found a frauline, and so have 
a good many more, and I will marry her even 
if I have to give up my rights as an Englishman 
for I will marry no one else. 

I go back to Germany to-morrow. In my 
pack are baby clothes, also 2,000 cigarettes for 
the black market, for although I cannot marry 
we are engaged, and in a few months she will 
be having our baby. Although I have been 
fighting for freedom for six and a half years 
(Dunkirk, North Africa, Italy, and D-Day) my 
child will be a bastard, because I cannot marry. 

I am due for demob in a few months, but, 
like many more, I must sign on again to be with 
my future wife. I shall not be alone, for a lot 
of my pals are doing the same for the same 
reason. 

I was man enough to fight, maybe I am man 
enough to know my own.mind. 

The British Army taught me for six years 
to hate all Germans—now I love one. The 
British public said that race hatred must go. 
Why impose it? And why must my child be 
born a bastard? 

A sadly disillusioned Tommy. 

Bdr. B., B.A.O.R. 
Letter to Reynolds News, 24/3/46. 


LONG LIVE ADOLESCENCE 


I must note, too, that Mr. Orwell’s Socialism 
includes a special attitude to the Soviet Union. 
“Nearly every modern intellectual has gone over 
to some or other form of totalitarianism,” he 
writes, and his next sentence, beginning “From 
the Marxist or Fascist point of view,” and the 
essay on Koestler makes it quite clear that he 


equates the Fascist and the Soviet State systems 
as equally ruthless, equally reactionary. 

With anyone who has gone through a bitter 
disillusionment by comparing the Soviet State 
as it is with what he thinks it ought to have 
been, I have deep sympathy, for I have been 
through such a phase myself, but I think such a 
disillusionment is a sign of political immaturity 
and very often of a general mental and emo- 
tional adolescence. Here, too, Mr. Orwell 
evades the real issue. 

Mr. Orwell has some hard thinking and hard 
study to do yet before he reaches the maturity 
of the true critic whether in art or in life. 

H. 0. W. 
Socialist Review, Mid-March, 1946. 
Better be an adolescent than a senile stooge 
of Stalin’s régime. : 


FOOD POLITICS 


Germans are less hungry in the American 
zone of Germany than in the British zone. The 
political consequences are obvious. And now, 
to add to the merriment, we have Russia offering 
half a million tons of grain to France. What is 
behind this offer? Once more, politics. It has 
received much more notice in the American than 
in the British press. America promptly offered 
to send ships to transport the wheat. Maybe 
in this-way America hopes to share the credit 
in France, or maybe Americans don’t believe 
that this quantity of wheat is available for ex- 
port and.are calling the: bluff, - ~~~. .— 0.0... = y= 
_ Looking at it from any angle, I feel pretty 
sick about it. Food politics is a dirty game 
no matter which nation indulges in it. I am 
left wondering why, if Russia has this wheat 
for disposal, she should have refused to reduce 
her garrisons in Austria. 

The food crisis in the British zone of Ger- 
many has received sufficient publicity to rouse 
us to a sense of urgency. But few people are 
aware that basic rations in Vienna are little, if 
at all higher. A leading Unrra official the other 
day described Austria as “at the back of the 
food queue.” Yet we learn of a Russian pro- 
posal to take over a very large area of Austrian 
arable land for their army in Austria. 

One explanation given for the maintenance 
of excessively large forces there was that there 
was not enough food for the men back home. 
The consequence of those swollen Russian gar- 
risons, living off the land, is that the Austrian 
food situation is now one of the blackest in 
Europe. And another not unimportant result 
is that the British Government maintains larger 
British forces in Austria than we wish to have 
there. Our men want to come home. and we 
need them at home. ; 


Jennie Lee in Tribune, 29/3/46. 
POETRY 
THE MYSTERY 


Why are you silent, Sir, when the Empire’s 
praise is heard? 
You are “Left Wing,” I know, but part of 
the same good bird. 
A. P. Herperr. 
Sunday Graphic, 31/3/46, 
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At the Annual General Meeting of the Nat- 
ional Council of Civic Liberties held in London 
last Saturday, amongst many resolutions passed 
was one which—to quote the Manchester Guar- 
dian report—called on the Government to intro- 
duce legislation immediately to make the propa- 
gation of Fascist doctrines and of racial hatred 
illegal. In fairness to certain members of the 
Cecancil it should be stated that there was op- 
position to this resolution, which nevertheless 
was passed. It is a sad reflection on the so- 
called progressive organisations when an organ- 
isation such as the N.C.C.L. which came into 
existence to defend the rights of freedom of ex- 
pression descends to such depths as to pass a 
resolution which in fact proposes to gag free 
expression of opinion. As such the N.C.C.L, 
has ruled itself out as representative of the 
British people in their struggle to maintain those 
elementary rights of Freedom. But for those 
who have followed the development of the 
N.C.C.L. during the past years, the resolution 
will not come as a surprise, and does not in any 
way represent the feelings of that section of the 
public which is sufficiently interested to even 
consider the problem of Freedom of the Press 
and of the Spoken Word. It is well known 
that the N.C.C.L. has long been dominated by 
pro-Communist elements and is therefore little 
interested in such questions except of course 
when they affect the Daily Worker and the Com- 
munist Party. 


What Mr. Pritt Would Do 


Mr. D. N. Pritt, M.P., replying for the Execu- 
tive Committee said that he was convinced that 
it was not technically impossible to draft a Bill 
which would have the effect desired by the 
council. Now Mr. Pritt—whom readers will 
remember as a leading light in the People’s Con- 


vention which disappeared as soon as Russia © 


entered the war on the Allies side, but which 
previously existed to plug the C.P. anti-war 
line—debated with Mr. John Maude, Conserva- 
tive M.P. for Exeter only a few weeks ago on 
the subject “Can We Outlaw Fascism?” A 
correspondent in the Tribune refers to his “gall- 
experience—that of listening to the Socialist 
Pritt and the Tory Maude, debating the proposal 
on the radio, and having to endorse almost every 
word of the latter’s”. In this debate Pritt ex- 
plained the legislation he wanted: 

“The first thing I want is legislation that 
fascist organisations like the B.U.F. and the 
Imperial Fascist League, and a good many 
other well-known old organisations and some 
new ones that are beginning to get known, 
should be made illegal; it should be made 
punishable to be a member of them, and, 
just as we did in 1937 with very much less 
important organisations, we should legislate 
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Mr. Prit¢é and Civil Liberties 


nections, fascist activities, fascist convictions 
in either sense of the word, should be barred 
for a period of several years from any form 
of political activity, literary activity or pub- 
lishing activity.” (Our italics). 
As to defining what he meant by Fascism, and 
whom he proposed should decide which were the 
Fascist organizations, let us listen to what Mr. 
Pritt had to say. 

“But you did ask me to define fascism. 
Now I don’t believe it is necessary to have a 
general definition of fascism, but I do agree 
with you it’s necessary in your legislation to 
have a definition of what you are dealing with. 
And I think that it’s quite easy to define the 
organisations by the offensive operations they 
carry on. If an organisation exists to help 
any of the fascist tricks I was suggesting be- 
fore, those organisations should be illegal. 1 
think we should go further. I think that we 
should give the Home Secretary power to 
schedule fascist organisations. He had far 
more serious powers in the war; he locked 
people up on the basis of what he understood 
to be their beliefs or activities or faiths, and 
this is just to wind up an organisation. And 
let’s wind it up. If you want me to define 
fascism as such I will, but I don’t think it’s 
very important to the legislation.” 


One further quotation from Mr. Pritt. Mr. 
Maude asked him: ‘“‘Wouldn’t you like to intro- 
duce penal laws to punish people who were 
vilifying existing democratic organizations? 
“Pritt: In a way, yes. As for minorities, 
I have got no use for minorities who are 
murderers, felons, treasonable minorities or 
fascists; they are all to me something that 
should be got rid of, and if you asked, would 
I be prepared for legislation of that kind 
—if I learnt that the effect of the 
legislation I want was to stop that vilification, 
I shouldn’t worry in the least.” 
Mr. Pritt’s philosophy of Freedom calls for little 
comment. But we cannot omit to stress that 
for Mr. Pritt and his Communist friends ‘‘Fas- 


cist” is a label which covers all those people 
who, irrespective of their political sympathies 
for or against Fascism, oppose the régime in 
Russia. He states quite clearly that he would 
make “anti-Soviet propaganda” a “criminal 
offence”, and remember that honest criticism of 
the Rusisan system has always been referred 
to as “anti-Soviet propaganda” by the Com- 
munists. So that under Mr. Pritt’s anti-fascist 
legislation, Anarchists, Trotskyists, Socialists, 
would all find themselves kicking their heels in 
prison as Fascists! And in 1946 Mr. Pritt 
would leave it to the Home Secretary to decide; 
but this is a different tune to that played by 
Mr. Pritt when the then Home Secretary banned 
the Daily Worker on grounds which are now 
advocated by Pritt himself! To come back to 
the N.C.C.L. resolution, is it therefore surpris- 
ing that this organization is morally bankrupt 
when among its leading lights are to be found 
lovers of Freedom like Mr. Pritt, K.C.? 


We Can Eradicate Fascism 


It seems fantastic that in this year of enlight- 
enment there should be people who believe that 
Fascism can be eradicated by law. Fascism is 
a reflection of conditions in Society, a philosophy 
of despair and is not a phenomenon which 
springs up out of nothing and can be obliterated 
just as simply. Fascism—like Communism—is 
a negation of the ability of the individual to live 
his own life; it is the obliteration of individual 
responsibility to the dictates of the Leader. 

Fascism cannot be eradicated by mere Fascism 
—which is what in fact Pritt and the Commun- 
ists are demanding. Fascism will be ever present 
in varying degrees, depending on the conditions 
of Society, so long as Society is divided into 
rulers and ruled. It is surely therefore the task 
of those who really believe in Freedom to attack 
the causes of Fascism, and we can only do that 
by trying to bring to our fellow beings the feel- 
ings of self-respect and responsibility from which 
the Free Society will be born. 

V.R. 
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Anarchist Comte 


THE GREEK 


It seems to be generally expected that the 
Greek Right Wing will get in at the coming 
elections. Konstantinos Maniadakis, the Min- 
ister for the Interior under the Metaxas dictator- 
ship, who used to have a portrait of Himmler 
hanging in his office, has applied for permission 
to return from South America to Greece. The 
Prime Minister, Sophoulis, declared recently that 
“only Royalist candidates have freedom of 
speech, and we Liberals have to face -armed 
bands supported by the State authorities.” This 
is an extraordinary statement to come from the 
Prime Minister. These are the elections which 
the Labour Government in this country expects 
to be “‘fair’’. 

In our last issue we suggested that from safety 
motives many left supporters will refuse to vote 
or even vote for the right in order to avoid 
reprisals afterwards. The News Chronicle re 
porter, Geoffrey Hoare, indicates (28/3/46) thal 
this latter suggestion is very likely to be ol 
frequent occurrence. “Even if they do (vote)— 
and I believe a lot might—they will be able 
vote for their own candidates, but will cast thei 
votes for one of the other parties merely tc 
try and keep out the Populists, and in an effor 
to avoid victimization. 

“Victimization can easily take place. Ever) 
Greek voter has what is called an election book 
let, which is stamped by the polling officer afte 
his vote is cast. After the elections, anyon 
whose book has not been stamped has not voted 
and is therefore Left—and will quickly be ou 
of work.” 

At the time of writing clashes between th 
Greek people and the police, resulting in man) 
deaths are being reported. 





Fighting Conventionalism in 
Denmark 


From Denmark comes an account of a cour 
ageous stand taken by the Headmistress of on 
of the largest girl’s schools in the country. Sh 





Anarchist Influence in Batkans 


Anarchist influence is spreading rapidly in the 
Balkans, according to a message we have just 
received from Sofia. In Bulgaria, in particular, 
anarchist communist doctrines have gained such 
a position among the workers and the small 
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tical intrigues that afflict the country. In spite 
of the suppression of their newspaper and other 
terrorist acts against them, they still maintain 
their influence and carry on their propaganda 
work, and are sufficiently important in the life 
_. neck 
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ditions of the workers, the study of the problem 
of production, control over production and pre 
paration (ideological, technical and organisation 
al) for a substantial social re-arrangement i 
which it will be their duty to organise the in 
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which would have the effect desired Dy tne 
council. Now Mr. Pritt—whom readers will 
remember as a leading light in the People’s Con- 
vention which disappeared as soon as Russia 
entered the war on the Allies side, but which 
previously existed to plug the C.P. anti-war 
line—debated. with Mr. John Maude, Conserva- 
tive M.P. for Exeter only a few weeks ago on 
the . subject “Can We Outlaw Fascism?” A 
correspondent in the Tribune refers to his “gall- 
experience—that of listening to the Socialist 
Pritt and the Tory Maude, debating the proposal 
on the radio, and having to endorse almost every 
word of the latter’s’. In this debate Pritt ex- 
plained the legislation he wanted: 

“The first thing I want is legislation that 
fascist organisations like the B.U.F. and the 
Imperial Fascist League, and a good many 
other well-known old organisations and some 
new ones that are beginning to get known, 
should be made illegal; it should be made 
punishable to be a member of them, and, 
just as we did in 1937 with very much less 
important organisations, we should legislate 
to wind them up... 

I think that we ought to add, too, quite 
ordinary moderate criminal punishments on 
trial for specific offences such as helping to 
run these illegal organisations, propagating 
respect or veneration for the fascist leaders, 
dead or alive, using fascist slogans and sym- 
bols, and, above all, what has been demanded 
frequently for a good many years in a great 
many different quarters, including very mod- 
erate ones, legislation against anti-Soviet pro- 
paganda. And, secondly, I want—and here 
I think we can fairly say this is outlawing 
fascism, which I want to do—that individuals 
who have been proved to have fascist con- 








Men Without Art 


It is sixteen years since Vladimir Mayakovsky, 
inspired poet of the Russian revolution, com- 
mitted suicide. Sixteen years since the restric- 
tions imposed by a totalitarian state on the 
freedom of mind and expression which is the 
artist’s first pre-requisite became so intolerable 
that even a man tolerated and protected by the 
Bolsheviks chose death before acceptance. His 
name added a third to those of Bagritsky and 
Yessenin, who had by their own hand preceded 
Mayakovsky into the darkness of death rather 
than exist in the twilight of the total State. 

These suicides were significant, for artists are 
not soft. They will put up with a great deal of 
hardship and physical discomfort if only they 
are free to do the work they love. And that is 
where the artist comes up against the State, for 
obviously, if we were all prepared to do only 
that work which we could enjoy and refused to 
do that which we did not enjoy, capitalist society 
just could not function. 

I was reminded of Mayakovsky and his way 
out when I went along to the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery the other day to see the exhibition of 
Soviet Art which had been opened by Madame 
Gusev, wife of the Soviet Ambassador which 
must of course give the work shown official sanc- 
tion. It is a long time since I have been in and 
ant of an exhibttion so auickly. There was 
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I be prepared for legislation of that kind 
—if I learnt that the effect of the 
legislation I want was to stop that vilification, 
I shouldn’t worry in the least.” 
Mr. Pritt’s philosophy of Freedom calls for little 
comment. But we cannot omit to stress that 
for Mr. Pritt and his Communist friends “Fas- 
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rulers and ruled. It is surely therefore the task 
of those who really believe in Freedom to attack 
the causes of Fascism, and we can only do that 
by trying to bring to our fellow beings the feel- 
ings of self-respect and responsibility from which 
the Free Society will be born. 
Walk 
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Fighting Conventionalism in 
Denmark 


From Denmark comes an account of a cou 
ageous stand taken by the Headmistress of o1 
of the largest girl’s schools in the country. SI 





Anarchist Influence in Batkans 


Anarchist influence is spreading rapidly in the 
Balkans, according to a message we have just 
received from Sofia. In Bulgaria, in particular, 
anarchist communist doctrines have gained such 
a position among the workers and the small 
peasants that the movement presents a serious 
challenge to the political parties. ‘The member- 
ship of the anarchist-communist movement, not 
counting the smaller anarcho-syndicalist move- 
ment, is in the neighbourhood of 9,000, which 
is very large for a small country like Bulgaria. 
The anarchist paper, Rabotnichaska Misul, up 
to its suppression in December last, had a cir- 
culation of 40,000 copies which compares with 
the maximum circulation of any Bulgarian news- 
paper of 130,000. In some districts the anarchist 
communists are very influential—particularly in 
the Yambol area; and throughout the country 
they are much respected among the peasantry 
and the workers for their manifest sincerity and 
the way in which they keep aloof from the poli- 


government approves, but if this is the only 
“art” now produced in the Socialist Sixth, then 
this exhibition is a damning indictment of the 
de-humanising influence of State Communism. 
Tanks and tractors can perhaps be turned out 
in a slave state more efficiently than elsewhere, 
if a plentiful supply of labour is available and 
the effect on the workers is ignored, but works 
of art are different. They depend directly upon 
the free responsibility of the individual creating 
them—and free responsibility is something the 
state does not encourage! 


and One Man With 


It is interesting, therefore, to contrast the 
Soviet Art exhibition with one which has just 
closed at the Lefevre Gallery (London). One 
hesitates to call Jankel Adler a refugee (although 
he had to leave Germany in 1933 and France 
in 1940 when the Nazis arrived), for he has 
always travelled the countries of Europe. Here 
is a man who has rejected Nationalism and all 
its attendant myths—who, like any worker, has 
no country, and whose work presents a synthesis 
of the Eastern European idiom and modern 
Western art. 

Adler has taken for himself what freedom is 
possible in present circumstances, and his work. 
strong, colourful and real, is the product of a 
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tical intrigues that afflict the country. In spite 
of the suppression of their newspaper and other 
terrorist acts against them, they still maintain 
their influence and carry on their propaganda 
work, and are sufficiently important in the life 
of the country, according to our correspondent, 
to make the dominant Communist stratum 
“noticeably scared of them”. 

In one of the last issues of Rabotnicheska 
Misul there was published a~lengthy manifesto 
entitled “Platform of the Anarchist-Communist 
Federation of Bulgaria’. 

The statement begins with a forthright attack 
on the authoritarian tendencies that hold ascen- 
dancy in the Balkans to-day. 

“We stand for the annihilation of private 
property, of the State and the Church, and 
for a complete elimination of all kinds of 
institutions of force and violence. 

“We repudiate all political, political-econo- 
mic and social teachings and movements, aim- 
ing at the maintenance of the state, of private 
property, of the Church, of force and violence 
in public relations... 

“We deny State socialism because it leads 
to State-capitalism—the monstrous form of 
economic exploitation and oppression, and to 
a complete denial of public and personal 
freedom.” 

In view of the Communist terror which exists in 
Balkan countries, such forthright denunciation 
of the whole Communist basis showed a con- 
siderable courage, and no doubt it was, due to 
such statements that the government saw fit to 
suppress the freedom of the anarchist press. 


The statement goes on to declare: 

“We stand for an anarchistic or free com- 
munism, which will replace private property 
with a complete socialisation of the land, fac- 
tories and mines—all means of production and 
all properties; it will replace the State with a 
federation of free communes united according 
to regions, and the Church and religion with 
free human morals and a_natural-scientific 
view of the world. Anarchist-communism is 
federalistic, and differs from all other social- 
economic and political teachings and move- 
ments. 

“The new public organisation, which will 
replace the State, will be built up and will 
function from below upwards. All the in- 
habitants of this or that village will consti- 
tute a free local commune; all the free local 
communes will unite according to regions and 
provinces, nationally and internationally, into 
unions and federations and into one general 
= a | — 
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ditions of the workers, the study of the problen 
of production, control over production and pr 
paration (ideological, technical and organisatio) 
al) for a substantial social re-arrangement | 
which it will be their duty to organise the i 
dustrial production.” 

The third type of organisation is the agrari¢ 
association, created locally and united accordit 
to regions, provinces and nationally in a comm« 
federation, which, together with the federatic 
of the workers’ Trade Unions, forms the Na 
ional Confederation of Labour. All far 
labourers and all small farmers and _ peasan 
who work their land without employing hir 
labour, are eligible for these associations, 

The fourth type of organisations are the ¢ 
operatives, in which the anarcho-communit 
take part. “The labour-farming productive ¢ 
operatives are especially worthy of attention 
present; they will have a great economic if 
portance and will play a decisive education 
role in the future creation of the anarch 
communist public service”. Finally, there 
the cultural organisations. 

These organisations are based upon t 
complete freedom of individuals and groups, @ 
“the mutual dependence between the differe 
kinds of organisation rests only on their ide 
logical joint interests and unity and on th 
final aim, which they all attempt to reach 
Like all unperverted aranchist movements, t 
Bulgarian anarchist-communists specifically 1 
pudiate the principle of voting in their organi 
Decisions “are taken in mutual agri 
ment, and not according to the majority of vot 
The decision of the majority is not compuls¢ 
for the minority.” : 

The manifesto ends with a section deali 
with the present-day situation, with demands | 
the restoration of free speech and civil liberti 
the dissolution of the army, and the establ 
ment of free co-operation as the basis for ag 
cutural and industrial work. 





Letter 
POWER POLITICS IN GERMAN 


To the Editors, “Freedom”. 

Freedom has done well in drawing attent 
to the political game of the occupying pow 
in Germany and this concern was confirmed 
the Debate on Germany which took place in 
House of Commons on March 18th. 

Mr. Maurice Edelman dealt with the politi 
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freedom of mind and expression which is the 
artist’s first pre-requisite became so intolerable 
that even a man tolerated and protected by the 
Bolsheviks chose death before acceptance. His 
name added a third to those of Bagritsky and 
Yessenin, who had by their own hand preceded 
Mayakovsky into the darkness of death rather 
than exist in the twilight of the total State. 

These suicides were significant, for artists are 
not soft. They will put up with a great deal of 
hardship and physical discomfort if only they 
are free to do the work they love. And that is 
where the artist comes up. against the State, for 
obviously, if we were all prepared to do only 
that work which we could enjoy and refused to 
do that which we did not enjoy, capitalist society 
just could not function. 

I was reminded of Mayakovsky and his way 
out when I went along to the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery the other day to sce the exhibition of 
Soviet Art which had been opened by Madame 
Gusev, wife of the Soviet Ambassador which 
must of course give the work shown official sanc- 
tion. It is a long time since I have been in and 
out of an exhibition so quickly. There was 
absolutely nothing to engage my attention for 
any other reason than wonder that work so de- 
void of imagination could represent the art of a 
nation the size of Russia. 

But is this in fact the art of the Russians? 
I am very loth to believe that these stilted litho- 
graphs represent anything but what the Russian 
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if a plentiful supply of labour is available and 
the effect on the workers is ignored, but works 
of art are different. ‘They depend directly upon 
the free responsibility of the individual creating 
them—and free responsibility is something the 
state does not encourage! 


and One Man With 


It is interesting, therefore, to contrast the 
Soviet Art exhibition with one which has just 
closed at the Lefevre Gallery (London). One 
hesitates to call Jankel Adler a refugee (although 
he had to leave Germany in 1933 and France 
in 1940 when the Nazis arrived), for he has 
always travelled the countries of Europe. Here 
is a man who has rejected Nationalism and all 
its attendant myths—who, like any worker, has 
no country, and whose work presents a synthesis 
of the Eastern European idiom and modern 
Western art. 

Adler has taken for himself what freedom is 
possible in present circumstances, and his work, 
strong, colourful and real, is the product of a 
lively imagination, untrammelled by restriction 
imposed from without, wedded to a more than 
adequate technical skill. This was his third 
exhibition in Britain (Glasgow, ’41, London, 743), 
and if the critics have not yet realised his high 
place among contemporary painters so much the 
worse for them. 

* 


While we are on the subject of Art, an event 
has taken place during the last week which in 
my opinion deserves mention. But before going 
further I want to assure Freedom’s readers that 
I am not going reformist! I am in favour of 
any movement which (a) makes pubs more at- 
tractive, (apart from the beer, that is!) and (6) 
closes the gap created by industrial society 
between the artist and the people. 

For that reason I am pleased to see a 
revival of the “Poetry and Plays in®Pubs” 
movement.* which flourished for 34 years 
prior to 1940, and which is now again producing 
plays (some original) and poetry readings in 
pubs and working-class clubs in the London area. 
This seems to me to be the sort of move that 
will destroy the “Ivory Castle” attitude forced 
upon poets by the indifference of the public, 
for it is proving that a spontaneous demand can 
be observed when ordinary people realise that 
poetry is not something divorced from real life 
but an indispensible part of truly human exis- 
tence. And not to be ignored by revolutionaries, 
either, for what I have said above regarding the 
artist’s need of complete freedom does not apply 
only to artists. We all must have freedom if we 
are to Jive—as distinct from existing—and it is 
necessary for us to realise that the struggle for 
freedom is not only a struggle for economic 
emancipation, but one for complete liberation. 
Which means that just as Art needs freedom, 
Freedom needs art. 

PHILIP SANSOM. 
*Organiser: Fohn Holgate, Room 167, St. 
Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 
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siderable courage, and no doubt it was. due to 

such statements that the government saw fit to 

suppress the freedom of the anarchist press. 
The statement goes on to declare: 

“We stand for an anarchistic or free com- 
munism, which will replace private property 
with a complete socialisation of the land, fac- 
tories and mines—all means of production and 
all properties; it will replace the State with a 
federation of free communes united according 
to regions, and the Church and religion with 
free human morals and a_natural-scientific 
view of the world. Anarchist-communism is 
federalistic, and differs from all other social- 
economic and political teachings and move- 
ments. 

“The new public organisation, which will 
replace the State, will be built up and will 
function from below upwards. All the in- 
habitants of this or that village will consti- 
tute a free local commune; all the free local 
communes will unite according to regions and 
provinces, nationally and internationally, into 
unions and federations and into one general 
world confederation. 

“The new producing organisation of society 
will represent a. complicated network of 
numerous local agrarian, artisans’, mining, 
industrial, transport and other undertakings, 
united according to regions and provinces in 
producing unions and federations and a gene- 
ral world-exchange consumption federation 
established to satisfy the needs of the people.” 


The tactics recommended are those of direct 
action by the workers themselves. The organ- 
isational basis of the movement is adapted to 
the small-peasant nature of Bulgarian economy, 
and is divided into five sections. Firstly, there 
are “ideological anarchist-communist organisa- 
tions” for those who are active propagandists 
and convinced anarchists. All these are united 
into the Federation of Anarchist-Communists of 
Bulgaria. Decisions are made by local groups, 
and the secretariats have no power, but are 
merely “organs of connection and execution”. 
Secondly, there are “the mass workers’ Trade 
Union organizations, also built on federal prin- 
ciples, organised according to undertakings or 
trades, united into unions, according to pro- 
duction or profession, and into one general 
federation of the workers’ Trade Unions .. . 
Their objects are: the defence of the immediate 
interests of the working class, the struggle for 
the improvement of the labour and social con- 





FREETHINKERS 
CONFERENCE 


The British Section of the World Union of 
Freethinkers are holding a Conference at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, from Tuesday, 
April 30th to Sunday, May 5th. Full details 
and Course tickets 5/- (single tickets 1/6d.) may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, 4a, 
Inverness Place, London, W.C.2. 





pudiate the principle of voting in their organisa 
tions. Decisions “are taken in mutual agree 
ment, and not according to the majority of votes 
The decision of the majority is not compulsory 
for the minority.” 

The manifesto ends with a section dealin, 
with the present-day situation, with demands fo 
the restoration of free speech and civil liberties 
the dissolution of the army, and the establis 
ment of free co-operation as the basis for agri 
cutural and industrial work. 





Letter 
POWER POLITICS IN GERMAN 


To the Editors, “Freedom”. 

Freedom has done well in drawing attentio 
to the political game of the occupying powe! 
in Germany and this concern was confirmed i 
the Debate on Germany which took place in th 
House of Commons on March 18th. 

Mr. Maurice Edelman dealt with the politic: 
pressure exerted by the occupying Powers © 
the German parties in these words: 

“At the present moment, there is a mo 
indecent competition going on between tl 
Social Democrat leaders in the Russian zon 
who are very largely under Russian influenc 
and the Social Democrat leaders in our ov 
zone. It is clear that as long as politic 
parties may be subject to the pressure of u 
occupying Power they cannot emerge as tl 

» free, independent political parties which 
all hope that they may ultimately be. | 

Berlin, for example, we know that to-day the 

is an intense agitation from the Communi 

Party for fusion with the Social Democrat 

One cannot help feeling that if the occupyi1 

Power is giving preferential access to any 0} 

party for propaganda purposes, for purpos 

of holding meetings, and for purposes 
carrying on political activities generally, \ 
cannot have free political parties. Therefor 

I would suggest that we for our part in 0 

zone, instead of trying to compete in tl 

unattractive scramble for the favours of t 

political parties, concentrate our attentions ‘ 

the development of free, democratic tra 
unions.” 
Mr. Foot dealt with the use of food as a politic 
weapon: 

“There has been news in the last few da 
that the Russians have sent several tons 
wheat to France. No one objects to that, b 
it is a very curious situation if food is bei 
sent by the Russians to France when the Rv 
sians are in Austria where, for instance, 1 
great mass of the people are living on possit 
lower rations than those provided for 1 
people of France. We hope that food is r 
to be used in Europe as a political weapc 
A new effort ought to be made to get an all 
cation of food in Europe on a basis of hum 
needs, disregarding politics altogether.” 

Yours fraternally, 
London, 25/3/46. 


a 
Printed by Express Printers, London, E.1. 





and Civil Liberties 


nections, fascist activities, fascist convictions 
in either sense of the word, should be barred 
for a period of several years from any form 
of political activity, literary activity or pub- 
lishing activity.” (Our italics). 
As to defining what he meant by Fascism, and 
whom he proposed should decide which were the 
Fascist organizations, let us listen to what Mr. 
Pritt had to say. 

“But you did ask me to define fascism. 
Now I don’t believe it is necessary to have a 
general definition of fascism, but I do agree 
with you it’s necessary in your legislation to 
have a definition of what you are dealing with. 
And I think that it’s quite easy to define the 
organisations by the offensive operations they 
carry on. If an organisation exists to help 
any of the fascist tricks I was suggesting be- 
fore, those organisations should be illegal. I 
think we should go further. I think that we 
should give the Home Secretary power to 
schedule fascist organisations. He had far 
more serious powers in the war; he locked 
people up on the basis of what he understood 
to be their beliefs or activities or faiths, and 
this is just to wind up an organisation. And 
let’s wind it up. If you want me to define 
fascism as such I will, but I don’t think it’s 
very important to the legislation.” 


One further quotation from Mr. Pritt. Mr. 
Maude asked him: “Wouldn’t you like to intro- 
duce penal laws to punish people who were 
vilifying existing democratic organizations? 
“Pritt: In a way, yes. As for minorities, 
I have got no use for minorities who are 
murderers, felons, treasonable minorities or 
fascists; they are all to me something that 
should be got rid of, and if you asked, would 
I be prepared for legislation of that kind 
—if I learnt that the effect of the 
legislation I want was to stop that vilification, 
I shouldn’t worry in the least.” 
Mr. Pritt’s philosophy of Freedom calls for little 
comment. But we cannot omit to stress that 
for Mr. Pritt and his Communist friends “Fas- 








cist” is a label which covers all those people 
who, irrespective of their political sympathies 
for or against Fascism, oppose the régime in 
Russia. He states quite clearly that he would 
make “anti-Soviet propaganda” a “criminal 
offence”, and remember that honest criticism of 
the Rusisan system has always been referred 
to as “anti-Soviet propaganda” by the Com- 
munists. So that under Mr. Pritt’s anti-fascist 
legislation, Anarchists, Trotskyists, Socialists, 
would all find themselves kicking their heels in 
prison as Fascists! And in 1946 Mr. Pritt 
would leave it to the Home Secretary to decide; 
but this is a different tune to that played by 
Mr. Pritt when the then Home Secretary banned 
the Daily Worker on grounds which are now 
advocated by Pritt himself! To come back to 
the N.C.C.L. resolution, is it therefore surpris- 
ing that this organization is morally bankrupt 
when among its leading lights are to be found 
lovers of Freedom like Mr. Pritt, K.C.? 


We Can Eradicate Fascism 


It seems fantastic that in this year of enlight- 
enment there should be people who believe that 
Fascism can be eradicated by law. Fascism is 
a reflection of conditions in Society, a philosophy 
of despair and is not a phenomenon which 
springs up out of nothing and can be obliterated 
just as simply. Fascism—like Communism—is 
a negation of the ability of the individual to live 
his own life; it is the obliteration of individual 
responsibility to the dictates of the Leader. 

Fascism cannot be eradicated by mere Fascism 
—which is what in fact Pritt and the Commun- 
ists are demanding. Fascism will be ever present 
in varying degrees, depending on the conditions 
of Society, so long as Society is divided into 
rulers and ruled. It is surely therefore the task 
of those who really believe in Freedom to attack 
the causes of Fascism, and we can only do that 
by trying to bring to our fellow beings the feel- 
ings of self-respect and responsibility from which 
the Free Society will be born. 

V.R. 
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Anarchist Commentary 





THE GREEK ELECTIONS 


It seems to be generally expected that the 
Greek Right Wing will get in at the coming 
elections. Konstantinos Maniadakis, the Min- 
ister for the Interior under the Metaxas dictator- 
ship, who used to have a portrait of Himmler 
hanging in his office, has applied for permission 
to return from South America to Greece. The 
Prime Minister, Sophoulis, declared recently that 
“only Royalist candidates have freedom of 
speech, and we Liberals have to face -armed 
bands supported by the State authorities.” This 
is an extraordinary statement to come from the 
Prime Minister. These are the elections which 
the Labour Government in this country expects 
to be “fair”. 

In our last issue we suggested that from safety 
motives many left supporters will refuse to vote 
or even vote for the right in order to avoid 
reprisals afterwards. The News Chronicle re- 
porter, Geoffrey Hoare, indicates (28/3/46) that 
this latter suggestion is very likely to be of 
frequent occurrence. “Even if they do (vote)— 
and I believe a lot might—they will be able to 
vote for their own candidates, but will cast their 
votes for one of the other parties merely to 
try and keep out the Populists, and in an effort 
to avoid victimization. 

“Victimization can easily take place. Every 
Greek voter has what is called an election book- 
let, which is stamped by the polling officer after 
his vote is cast. After the elections, anyone 
whose book has not been stamped has not voted, 
and is therefore Left—and will quickly be out 
of work.” 

At the time of writing clashes between the 
Greek people and the police, resulting in many 
deaths are being reported. 


Fighting Conventionalism in 
Denmark 


From Denmark comes an account of a cour- 
ageous stand taken by the Headmistress of one 
of the largest girl’s schools in the country. She 


Anarchist Influence in Balkans 


Anarchist influence is spreading rapidly in the 
Balkans, according to a message we have just 
received from Sofia. In Bulgaria, in particular, 
anarchist communist doctrines have gained such 
4 position among the workers and the small 
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tical intrigues that afflict the country. In spite 
of the suppression of their newspaper and other 
terrorist acts against them, they still maintain 
their influence and carry on their propaganda 


work, and are sufficiently important in the life 
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ditions of the workers, the study of the problems 
of production, control over production and pre- 
paration (ideological, technical and organisation- 
al) for a substantial social re-arrangement in 
which it will be their duty to organise the in- 
dustrial production.’ 


is Miss Inger Nordentoft, and she has announ- 
ced that she is expecting to have a baby, and 
does not intend to marry its father. According 
to Reynolds News (31/3/46) she declares: 
“People have attacked me because I did not keep 
this a secret and go away to come back later 
as if nothing had happened. But how could I, 
supposed to raise other people’s children, raise 
my own in an atmosphere of lies?” 

The Danish Prime Minister, Knud Kristen- 
sen, the Church, the Conservative and Liberal 
papers have attacked her, and demand her im- 
mediate dismissal. She is described as “a Com- 
munist with strong views on marriage and the 
rights of women”, is supported by the Com- 
munists. 

She is to be congratulated on taking this 
stand. If more people, men as well as women, 
adopted a more candid and open stand in these 
matters, the whole structure of bourgeois morals 
and conventionalism which causes untold misery 
and tragedy would collapse in a very short time. 


Pressure on space has prevented us from giving 
adequate publicity to NOW, the magazine 
published by George Woodcock. 


We can still supply copies of the following issues: 


Vol. 3 includes an Editorial on "The Destructive 
Urge," Herbert Read on "Henri Rousseau,” 
Julian Symons on "Writing and Society," 
"Two Fragments by Henry Miller, etc., 
poems and four reproductions. 


Vol. 4 includes George Woodcock on "The 
Writer and Politics,"" Victor Serge on "The 
Revolution at Dead End," Dwight Mac- 
Donald on "The Psychology of Killing", 
etc., poems, reviews and reproductions. 


Vol. 5 includes D. S. Savage on "The Status of 
Proletarian Poetry,’ Jean Rollin on ‘French 
Literature To-day," M. L. Berneri ~on 
"Sexuality and Freedom," Herbert Read 
on "Greeks and Barbarians,"' Louis Adeane 
on "The Double Man", etc., poems, 
reviews and a reproduction of Painting by 
Georges Rouault. 
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volumes from: FREEDOM PRESS, 





FOR OUR LONDON FRIENDS 


ewil 2 learnt that the effect of the 
legislation I want was to stop that vilification, 
I shouldn’t worry in the least.” 
Mr. Pritt’s philosophy of Freedom calls for little 
comment. But we cannot omit to stress that 
for Mr. Pritt and his Communist friends “Fas- 
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the causes of Fascism, and we can only do that 
by trying to bring to our fellow beings the feel- 
ings of self-respect and responsibility from which 
the Free Society will be born. 
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ageous stand taken by the Headmistress of one 
of the largest girl’s schools in the country. She 





Anarchist Influence in Baltkans 


Anarchist influence is spreading rapidly in the 
Balkans, according to a message we have just 
received from Sofia. In Bulgaria, in particular, 
anarchist communist doctrines have gained such 
a position among the workers and the small 
peasants that the movement presents a serious 
challenge to the political parties. ‘The member- 
ship of the anarchist-communist movement, not 
counting the smaller anarcho-syndicalist move- 
ment, is in the neighbourhood of 9,000, which 
is very large for a small country like Bulgaria. 
The anarchist paper, Rabotnichaska Misul, up 
to its suppression in December last, had a cir- 
culation of 40,000 copies which compares with 
the maximum circulation of any Bulgarian news- 
paper of 130,000. In some districts the anarchist 
communists are very influential—particularly in 
the Yambol aréa; and throughout the country 
they are much respected among the peasantry 
and the workers for their manifest sincerity and 
the way in which they keep aloof from the poli- 








government approves, but if this is the only 
art” now produced in the Socialist Sixth, then 
this exhibition is a damning indictment of the 
de-humanising influence of State Communism. 
Tanks and tractors can perhaps be turned out 
in a slave state more efficiently than elsewhere, 
if a plentiful supply of labour is available and 
the effect on the workers is ignored, but works 
of art are different. ‘They depend directly upon 
the free responsibility of the individual creating 
them—and free responsibility is something the 
State does not encourage! 


and One Man With 


It is interesting, therefore, to contrast the 
Soviet Art exhibition with one which has just 
closed at the Lefevre Gallery (London). One 
hesitates to call Jankel Adler a refugee (although 
he had to leave Germany in 1933 and France 
in 1940 when the Nazis arrived), for he has 
always travelled the countries of Europe. Here 
is a man who has rejected Nationalism and all 
its attendant myths—who, like any worker, has 
no country, and whose work presents a synthesis 
of the Eastern European idiom and modern 
Western art. 

Adler has taken for himself what freedom is 
possible in present circumstances, and his work. 
strong, colourful and real, is the product of a 
lively imagination, untrammelled by restriction 


imposed from without, wedded to a more than 
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tical intrigues that afflict the country. In spite 
of the suppression of their newspaper and other 
terrorist acts against them, they still maintain 
their influence and carry on their propaganda 
work, and are sufficiently important in the life 
of the country, according to our correspondent, 
to make the dominant Communist stratum 
“noticeably scared of them”. 

In one of the last issues of Rabotnicheska 
Misul there was published a~lengthy manifesto 
entitled “Platform of the Anarchist-Communist 
Federation of Bulgaria’’. 

The statement begins with a forthright attack 
on the authoritarian tendencies that hold ascen- 
dancy in the Balkans to-day. 

“We stand for the annihilation of private 
property, of the State and the Church, and 
for a complete elimination of all kinds of 
institutions of force and violence. 

“We repudiate all political, political-econo- 
mic and social teachings and movements, aim- 
ing at the maintenance of the state, of private 
property, of the Church, of force and violence 
in public relations... 

“We deny State socialism because it leads 
to State-capitalism—the monstrous form of 
economic exploitation and oppression, and to 
a complete denial of public and personal 
freedom.” 

In view of the Communist terror which exists in 
Balkan countries, such forthright denunciation 
of the whole Communist basis showed a con- 
siderable courage, and no doubt it was. due to 
such statements that the government saw fit to 
suppress the freedom of the anarchist press. 


The statement goes on to declare: 

“We stand for an anarchistic or free com- 
munism, which will replace private property 
with a complete socialisation of the land, fac- 
tories and mines—all means of production and 
all properties; it will replace the State with a 
federation of free communes united according 
to regions, and the Church and religion with 
free human morals and a_natural-scientific 
view of the world. Anarchist-communism is 
federalistic, and differs from all other social- 
economic and political teachings and move- 
ments. 

“The new public organisation, which will 
replace the State, will be built up and will 
function from below upwards. All the in- 
habitants of this or that village will consti- 
tute a free local commune; all the free local 
communes will unite according to regions and 
provinces, nationally and internationally, into 
unions and federations and into one general 
world confederation. 

“The new producing organisation of societ 
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ditions of the workers, the study of the problems 
of production, control over production and pre- 
paration (ideological, technical and organisation- 
al) for a substantial social re-arrangement in 
which it will be their duty to organise the in- 
dustrial production.” 

The third type of organisation is the agrarian 
association, created locally and united according 
to regions, provinces and nationally in a common 
federation, which, together with the federation 
of the workers’ Trade Unions, forms the Nat- 
ional Confederation of Labour. All farm 
labourers and all small farmers and peasants 
who work their land without employing hired 
labour, are eligible for these associations, 

The fourth type of organisations are the co- 
operatives, in which the anarcho-communists 
take part. ‘The labour-farming productive co- 
operatives are especially worthy of attention at 
present; they will have a great economic im- 
portance and will play a decisive educational 
role in the future creation of the anarcho- 
communist public service”. Finally, there are 
the cultural organisations. 

These organisations are based upon the 
complete freedom of individuals and groups, and 
“the mutual dependence between the different 
kinds of organisation rests only on their ideo- 
logical joint interests and unity and on their 
final aim, which they all attempt to reach”. 
Like all unperverted aranchist movements, the 
Bulgarian anarchist-communists specifically re- 
pudiate the principle of voting in their organisa- 
tions. Decisions “are taken in mutual agree- 
ment, and not according to the majority of votes. 
The decision of the majority is not compulsory 
for the minority.” 

The manifesto ends with a section dealing 
with the present-day situation, with demands for 
the restoration of free speech and civil liberties, 
the dissolution of the army, and the establis- 
ment of free co-operation as the basis for agri- 
cutural and industrial work. 





Letter 
POWER POLITICS IN GERMANY 


To the Editors, “Freedom’’. 

Freedom has done well in drawing attention 
to the political game of the occupying powers 
in Germany and this concern was confirmed in 
the Debate on Germany which took place in the 
House of Commons on March 18th. 

Mr. Maurice Edelman dealt with the political 
pressure exerted by the occupying Powers on 
the German parties in these words: 
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FOR OUR LONDON FRIENDS 


London readers and their friends are 
invited to visit the Freedom Bookshop, 27, 
Red Lion Street, London, W.C.I. and 
inspect our large stock of books and 
pamphlets. 

® 


Books not in stock can be obtained (if still in 
print) at short notice. 
Mail orders are given presi attention. 


The shop is situated in the Centre of London, 
and is only a five minute walk from Holborn 
Underground, and 22, 19, 38, 8, 25, 7 Buses stop 
almost outside the door! 


The Bookshop is open on Weekdays (including 
Saturday) from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
e 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP, 
27, RED LION STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
Phone: Chancery 8364 











JOURNALISTS PROTEST 


Three officers and 51 men of the staff here 
of the U.S. Army paper Stars and Stripes have 
asked to be relieved of their duty as soldier 
newsmen and assigned to other posts. 

Their requests followed the dismissal by 
Lieut.-general John Lee, commanding the U.S. 
forces in Italy, of the paper’s editor, Major Hal 
C. Kestler. 

The dismissal of Major Kestler was the climax 
of a controversy on whether the soldiers’ letter 
column, known as “Mail Call’, should be cen- 
sored by a higher authority than the editor. 

Reuter, 28/3/46. 





An Appeal for 
Solidarity 


The London Anarchist Group have 
been receiving urgent appeals from com- 
rades on the Continent for food and 
clothing, and decided at their last meet- 


the effect on the workers is ignored, but works 
of art are different. ‘They depend directly upon 
the free responsibility of the individual creating 
them—and free responsibility is something the 
State does not encourage! 


and One Man With 


It is interesting, therefore, to contrast the 
Soviet Art exhibition with one which has just 
closed at the Lefevre Gallery (London). One 
hesitates to call Jankel Adler a refugee (although 
he had to leave Germany in 1933 and France 
in 1940 when the Nazis arrived), for he has 
always travelled the countries of Europe. Here 
is a man who has rejected Nationalism and all 
its attendant myths—who, like any worker, has 
no country, and whose work presents a synthesis 
of the Eastern European idiom and modern 
Western art. 

Adler has taken for himself what freedom is 
possible in present circumstances, and his work, 
strong, colourful and real, is the product of a 
lively imagination, untrammelled by restriction 
imposed from without, wedded to a more than 
adequate technical skill. This was his third 
exhibition in Britain (Glasgow, ’41, London, 43), 
and if the critics have not yet realised his high 
place among contemporary painters so much the 
worse for them. 

* 


While we are on the subject of Art, an event 
has taken place during the last week which in 
my opinion deserves mention. But before going 
further I want to assure Freedom’s readers that 
I am not going reformist! I am in favour of 
any movement which (a) makes pubs more at- 
tractive, (apart from the beer, that is!) and (8) 
closes the gap created by industrial society 
between the artist and the people. 

For that reason I am pleased to see a 
revival of the “Poetry and Plays in®Pubs” 
movement.* which flourished for 34 years 
prior to 1940, and which is now again producing 
plays (some original) and poetry readings in 
pubs and working-class clubs in the London area. 
This seems to me to be the sort of move that 
will destroy the “Ivory Castle” attitude forced 
upon poets by the indifference of the public, 
for it is proving that a spontaneous demand can 
be observed when ordinary people realise that 
poetry is not something divorced from real life 
but an indispensible part of truly human exis- 
tence. And not to be ignored by revolutionaries, 
either, for what I have said above regarding the 
artist’s need of complete freedom does not apply 
only to artists. We all must have freedom if we 
are to /ive—as distinct from existing—and it is 
necessary for us to realise that the struggle for 
freedom is not only a struggle for economic 
emancipation, but one for complete liberation. 
Which means that just as Art needs freedom, 
Freedom needs art. 

PHILIP SANSOM. 
*Organiser: Fohn Holgate, Room 167, St. 
Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, West- 
minster, S.W.1,. 


siderable courage, and no doubt it was. due to 

such statements that the government saw fit to 

suppress the freedom of the anarchist press. 
The statement goes on to declare: 

“We stand for an anarchistic or free com- 
munism, which will replace private property 
with a complete socialisation of the land, fac- 
tories and mines—all means of production and 
all properties; it will replace the State with a 
federation of free communes united according 
to regions, and the Church and religion with 
free human morals and a_natural-scientific 
view of the world. Anarchist-communism is 
federalistic, and differs from all other social- 
economic and political teachings and move- 
ments. 

“The new public organisation, which will 
replace the State, will be built up and will 
function from below upwards. All the in- 
habitants of this or that village will consti- 
tute a free local commune; all the free local 
communes will unite according to regions and 
provinces, nationally and internationally, into 
unions and federations and into one general 
world confederation. 

“The new producing organisation of society 
will represent a. complicated network of 
numerous local agrarian, artisans’, mining, 
industrial, transport and other undertakings, 
united according to regions and provinces in 
producing unions and federations and a gene- 
ral world-exchange consumption federation 
established to satisfy the needs of the people.” 


The tactics recommended are those of direct 
action by the workers themselves. ‘The organ- 
isational basis of the movement is adapted to 
the small-peasant nature of Bulgarian economy, 
and is divided into five sections. Firstly, there 
are “ideological anarchist-communist organisa- 
tions” for those who are active propagandists 
and convinced anarchists. 
into the Federation of Anarchist-Communists of 
Bulgaria. Decisions are made by local groups, 
and the secretariats have no power, but are 
merely “organs of connection and execution”. 
Secondly, there are “the mass workers’ Trade 
Union organizations, also built on federal prin- 
ciples, organised according to undertakings or 
trades, united into unions, according to pro- 
duction or profession, and into one general 
federation of the workers’ Trade Unions .. . 
Their objects are: the defence of the immediate 
interests of the working class, the struggle for 
the improvement of the labour and social con- 





FREETHINKERS 
CONFERENCE 


The British Section of the World Union of 
Freethinkers are holding a Conference at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, from. Tuesday, 
April 30th to Sunday, May 5th. Full details 
and Course tickets 5/- (single tickets 1/6d.) may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, 4a, 
Inverness Place, London, W.C.2. 


All these are united . 


pudiate the principle of voting in their organisa~ 
tions. Decisions “are taken in mutual agree- 
ment, and not according to the majority of votes. 
The decision of the majority is not compulsory 
for the minority.” . 

The manifesto ends with a section dealing 
with the present-day situation, with demands for 
the restoration of free speech and civil liberties, 
the dissolution of the army, and the establis- 
ment of free co-operation as the basis for agri- 
cutural and industrial work. 





Letter 
POWER POLITICS IN GERMANY 


To the Editors, “Freedom’’. 

Freedom has done well in drawing attention 
to the political game of the occupying powers 
in Germany and this concern was confirmed in 
the Debate on Germany which took place in the 
House of Commons on March 18th. 

Mr. Maurice Edelman dealt with the political 
pressure exerted by the occupying Powers on 
the German parties in these words: 

“At the present moment, there is a most 
indecent competition going on between the 
Social Democrat leaders in the Russian zone, 
who are very largely under Russian influence, 
and the Social Democrat leaders in our own 
zone. It is clear that as long as political 
parties may be subject to the pressure of the 
occupying Power they cannot emerge as the 

» free, independent political parties which we 
all hope that they may ultimately be. In 

Berlin, for example, we know that to-day there 

is an intense agitation from the Communist 

Party for fusion with the Social Democrats. 

One cannot help feeling that if the occupying 

Power is giving preferential access to any one 

party for propaganda purposes, for purposes 

of holding meetings, and for purposes of 
carrying on political activities generally, we 
cannot have free political parties. Therefore, 

I would suggest that we for our part in our 

zone, instead of trying to compete in this 

unattractive scramble for the favours of the 
political parties, concentrate our attentions on 
the development of free, democratic trade 
unions.” 
Mr. Foot dealt with the use of food as a political 
weapon: 

“There has been news in the last few days 
that the Russians have sent several tons of 
wheat to France. No one objects to that, but 
it is a_very curious situation if food is being 
sent by the Russians to France when the Rus- 
sians are in Austria where, for instance, the 
great mass of the people are living on possibly 
lower rations than those provided for the 
people of France. We hope that food is not 
to be used in Europe as a political weapon. 
A new effort ought to be made to get an allo- 
cation of food in Europe on a basis of human 
needs, disregarding politics altogether.” 


Yours fraternally, 
London, 25/3/46. 
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JOURNALISTS PROTEST 


Three officers and 51 men of the staff here 
of the U.S. Army paper Stars and Stripes have 
asked to be relieved of their duty as soldier 
newsmen and assigned to other posts. 

Their requests followed the dismissal by 
Lieut.-general John Lee, commanding the U.S. 
forces in Italy, of the paper’s editor, Major Hal 
C. Kestler. 

The dismissal of Major Kestler was the climax 
of a controversy on whether the soldiers’ letter 
column, known as “Mail Call”, should be cen- 
sored by a higher authority than the editor. 

Reuter, 28/3/46. 


An Appeal for 
Solidarity 


The London Anarchist Group have 
been receiving urgent appeals from com- 
rades on the Continent for food and 
clothing, and decided at their last meet- 
ing to appeal to readers of Freedom for 
funds to assist our needy comrades 
abroad. 

The reports in the Press of conditions 
in Germany, Austia, Poland, etc., have 
made it abundantly clear that the situa- 
tion is desperate. If we add to this the 
fact that many of our comrades have 
suffered the horrors of concentration 
camps and prisons as a result of their 
political beliefs, their present conditions 
must be reaching a point where all re- 
sistance will break down soon if nothing 
is done for them. We appeal to all 
readers to show their solidarity with our 
comrades by sending donations as 


quickly as possible so that no time will 
be lost in acting on their behalf. 


Donations should be sent to the 
Secretary, London Anarchist Group, c/o 
27, Red Lion Street, London, W.C.1. 
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